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FOREWORD 


Interest  in  my  native  town  prompts  me  to  pass  on  the 
records  and  incidents  of  past  years  which  I  have  collected. 
The  town’s  normal  growth  and  activities,  the  good  work  of 
churches,  schools,  orders,  and  the  general  interests  of 
citizens  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  have  here  received  slight 
notice.  The  temptation  to  give  undue  prominence  to  cer¬ 
tain  picturesque  characters  and  events  has  prevailed. 

Newmarket  has  always  had  a  full  quota  of  good 
citizens,  ministers,  teachers,  doctors  and  lawyers.  Our 
boys  and  girls  have  made  good  in  citizenship,  professions 
and  business,  settling  in  many  States  but  true  in  allegiance 
and  affection  for  old  Newmarket. 

Having  always  called  Newmarket  my  home,  and  hav¬ 
ing  seen  six  generations  of  ancestors  and  descendants 
living  here,  the  urge  is  strong  to  leave  these  pages  as  my 
contribution  for  the  use  of  a  future  historian  of  Newmarket. 

A  town  without  a  written  history  naturally  acquires 
an  inferiority  complex,  like  a  man  without  knowledge  of 
his  parentage  or  ancestry. 

Two  well  preserved  maps  bearing  date  1817  and  1832 
have  given  accurate  information.  Rubbish  from  the  floor 
of  the  dim,  little  attic  of  the  “Wiggin  Doe  House”  yielded 
torn  and  faded  scraps  of  paper  historically  valuable. 

/  I 

“  ’Tis  man’s  worst  deed  to  let  the  things  that  have 
been  go  to  waste.” 
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LAMPREY  RIVER  SETTLEMENT 


It  is  very  useful  in  making  one’s  way  through  life  to 
be  ready  and  able  to  do  two  things:  To  look  forward  and 
to  look  backward.  This  applies  to  towns  as  well  as  to 
individuals.  As  this  year,  1982,  is  somewhat  discouraging 
to  those  who  are  looking  forward  for  better  industrial  con¬ 
ditions,  it  may  be  at  least  interesting  to  look  backward  to 
the  early  history  of  Newmarket. 

Those  of  you  who  are  nearing  the  age  of  poll  tax 
exemption  have  the  good  fortune  to  bear  the  memory  of  a 
most  extraordinary  time.  You  are  still  young  enough  to 
hope  to  live  to  see  changes  for  the  better  in  world  conditions, 
and  you  are  old  enough  to  remember  when  the  world  was 
without  what  now  seem  indispensable  appliances  of  life, 
and  without  some  of  its  most  familiar  institutions.  In 
large  measure  the  possibilities  of  yesterday  have  become 
the  realities  of  today.  We  are  an  expectant  people.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  material  inventions  or  in  the  discoveries  of  science 
surprises  us. 

In  these  tercentenary  years  we  are  not  strangers  to 
the  character  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  some  of  whom 
were  the  early  settlers  at  Lamprey  River,  the  Newmarket 
of  today.  They  had  that  spirit  of  determined  independ¬ 
ence  which  flowed  in  the  pioneer  blood. 

In  1639  Edward  Hilton  had  removed  from  his  settle¬ 
ment  at  Dover  Point,  and  in  December  of  that  year  had 
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built  his  house  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Lamprey 
River  on  the  banks  of  the  Squamscott  “in  the  New  Fields.” 
Exeter,  of  which  Lamprey  River  and  the  New  Fields  were 
a  part,  was  a  frontier  town,  and  the  dense,  pine  woods 
stretched  away  almost  without  a  break  north  and  east  to 
Canada.  Our  early  history  is  a  part  of  the  early  history 
of  the  mother  town. 

If  we  would  mentally  see  the  first  Lamprey  River  set¬ 
tlement,  we  must  erase  from  our  minds  the  highways,  the 
dwellings  of  today,  and  all  the  landmarks  of  civilization. 
Can  you  close  your  eyes  and  see  the  foot-paths  of  the 
pioneers  and  the  Indian  trails  through  the  woods  where 
are  now  the  streets  and  dwellings  of  men?  Can  you  shut 
out  the  noise  of  industry  and  traffic  and  hear  only  the 
sounds  of  nature?  The  Indians  glided  in  their  canoes  up 
and  down  the  Lamprey  and  Piscassic  Rivers.  They  hunted 
along  the  shores  of  Great  Bay  and  fished  in  its  waters. 
As  they  filed  through  its  woods  they  made  no  sound  to 
startle  bird  or  beast. 

The  pioneers  who  settled  here  found  peaceful  Indians 
of  the  Squamscott  tribe.  Their  wigwams  skirted  the  east 
bank  of  the  Lamprey  below  the  First  Falls,  a  most  desir¬ 
able  situation  with  high  sheltered  land  for  the  wigwams 
and  a  sloping  shore  for  launching  canoes.  In  the  Spring, 
large  shoals  of  alewives  came  up  the  river  with  the  tide, 
and  “porgies,”  rich  in  oil,  could  be  taken  in  quantities  with 
rude  dip-nets.  The  clam  and  oyster  beds  and  the  good 
fishing  of  the  Bay  could  be  quickly  and  easily  reached. 

“The  Indian  hunter  here  his  shelter  found, 

Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  his  arrow  true, 

Here  built  his  wigwam  and  his  birch  canoe, 

Speared  the  quick  salmon  leaping  up  the  fall 
And  killed  the  deer  without  the  rifle  ball.” 
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Above  the  falls  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  one 
of  nature's  clear  spaces  were  the  Indian  Graves.  The 
fans  of  our  baseball  team  seem  to  simulate  the  war-whoops 
of  the  tribe  whose  burial  place  is  near  by.  These  locations 
are  quite  definitely  fixed  by  boundaries  given  in  early 
deeds  of  land. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1672  these  Indians  left  the 
Lamprey  and  migrated  to  the  Hudson  River.  Then  the 
Tarran teens,  Pequakets,  and  other  tribes  joined  King 
Philip's  forces,  and  warfare  began  in  1675.  Many  were 
killed  in  ambush  and  midnight  attacks.  Here  and  there, 
long  distances  apart,  were  garrisons.  Edward  Hilton's 
stood  near  his  home  in  the  field  near  the  grave-yard  where 
now  Hiltons  of  nine  generations  are  buried.  The  Hall 
Garrison  was  a  brick  house  on  a  hill  in  the  southern  part 
of  Newfields.  At  the  junction  of  the  Newmarket  and 
Stratham  highways  on  what  is  now  known  as  Fowler's 
Hill,  Captain  William  Hilton  built  a  garrison  in  1680.  It 
was  a  log  house  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  In  this  enclosure 
was  a  barn  with  a  sentry  box  at  the  top.  In  the  attack  of 
July  10,  1690,  the  sentry  had  fallen  asleep  while  the  men 
haying  in  the  field  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  Indians. 
At  this  time  nine  men  were  killed.  They  were  buried  in 
one  grave  on  the  southwest  slope  of  the  hill.  One  mile 
nearer  the  settlement  of  Lamprey  River  on  a  hill  to  the 
east  Jeremiah  Folsom  built  a  brick  garrison  in  1719.  This 
was  demolished  in  1874.  The  Constantine  B.  Mathes  house 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  garrison,  and  is  somewhat 
like  it  in  proportions. 

On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1704,  a  party  of  Indians  who 
had  previously  raided  Oyster  River  settlement,  destroyed 
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the  home  of  Edward  Taylor  at  Lamprey  River,  killing  him 
and  his  oldest  daughter  and  taking  his  wife,  Rebecca,  with 
a  son  and  daughter,  captives  to  Canada.  Later,  the  mother 
and  daughter  were  returned  to  Lamprey  River.  The 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Aaron  Rollins.  Their  home 
was  opposite  the  northwest  corner  of  Riverside  Cemetery 
where  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Joseph  D.  Stott  stands. 
On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  August,  1723,  eighteen  Indians 
attacked  this  home.  Aaron  and  his  twelve-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  were  killed.  Mrs.  Rollins,  the  son  and  one  daughter 
were  taken  captive.  No  Indian  raids  occurred  at  Lamprey 
River  after  1723,  but  the  settlement  from  time  to  time 
was  called  to  furnish  men  for  scouting  and  the  fear  of 
Indians  was  always  present. 

In  1729  Colonel  Joseph  Smith  built  a  three-story  brick 
house.  It  stood  where  now  the  Catholic  Church  is.  It 
was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  garrison.  There  is  no  record 
of  its  use  as  such.  The  bricks  were  made  near  the  train¬ 
ing  stable  formerly  owned  by  John  E.  Kent.  While  this 
house  was  building  there  were  rumors  of  raiding  Indians, 
and  to  hasten  the  work  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  put 
on  stout  leather  aprons  and  carried  the  bricks  from  the 
yard  to  the  building.  Many  years  later  this  house  was 
owned  by  Mead  and  Cheswell.  Afterward  it  was  known  as 
Lovering's  Tavern,  and  later  still  as  the  Dr.  George  W. 
Kittredge  place. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Newmarket  were  salt  marshes  of 
much  value  to  the  pioneers.  Cattle  could  live  on  the  salt 
hay.  The  scanty  clearings  were  needed  for  planting. 
You  can  not  raise  a  crop  of  hay  in  the  woods,  hence  the 
value  of  these  marsh  lands. 
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These  pioneers  in  coming  to  New  England  were 
urged  by  the  love  of  land  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  liberty. 
They  left  a  land  of  political  strife,  the  authority  of  the 
established  church,  and  the  strictly  limited  ownership  of 
land  that  they  might  enjoy  their  own  brand  of  religious 
liberty  and  possess  land  in  abundance. 

At  the  first  business  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Combina¬ 
tion  in  December,  1639,  security  was  given  Edward  Hilton, 
in  his  claim  of  marsh,  upland  and  meadow,  and  a  just 
division  was  made  of  the  remaining  marsh  land  among  the 
thirty-seven  heads  of  families  in  the  town  of  Exeter.  It 
is  evident  that  these  pioneers  possessed  the  speculative 
spirit,  and  with  no  stock  or  bond  market  their  only  outlet 
was  the  land.  Edward  Hilton’s  estate  was  one  mile  square. 
John  Gilman  owned  two  thousand  and  sixty  acres.  Nine 
Lamprey  River  men  not  only  had  large  tracts  of  land  here 
and  in  Newfields  but  were  among  the  original  proprietors  of 
Pawtuckaway,  the  township  of  Nottingham. 

“On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1644,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  town’s  people  procure  a  bridge  over  Lamprey  River.” 
Before  action  could  be  taken  on  this  agreement  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Dover  had  laid  claim  to  the  Durham  side  shore  of 
the  river  and  to  meadow  lands  claimed  by  Exeter.  In 
1647,  both  towns  were  fined  by  the  provincial  court  “for 
failure  to  keep  up  a  bridge  over  Lamprey  River.”  Dover 
was  fined  five  pounds,  Exeter  thirty  shillings.  The  lesser 
fine  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Exeter  had  made  a  gesture 
towards  doing  her  share.  These  difficulties  were  settled 
for  a  time.  In  1712  Dover  voted  to  give  25  pounds  for 
building  a  boom  over  Lamprey  River.  In  1721  “the  stand¬ 
ing  bridge  over  Lamprey  River  was  washed  away  by  a 
freshette  for  want  of  a  firm  foundation.”  In  1722  the 
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town  of  Dover  sent  to  Governor  Shute  a  petition  to  have 
the  bridging  of  Lamprey  River  made  a  Province  charge. 
This  endeavor  failed.  A  boom  or  floating  bridge  assisted 
the  people  to  cross  the  river,  and  for  two  years  the  town 
licensed  Philip  Crummet  to  run  a  ferry  below  the  First 
Falls  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  for  every  person,  and  six 
pence  for  a  man  and  a  horse.  This  condition  continued 
until  July  12,  1723,  when  “a  committee  did  view  and  find 
out  which  in  their  best  judgment  is  the  best  place  to  put 
a  bridge  over  Lamprey  River.”  At  a  public  meeting  they 
reported:  “We,  according  to  our  understanding,  think  the 
most  proper  place  for  a  bridge  over  Lamprey  River  is  at 
Picked  Rock  above  the  dam  on  said  River.”  In  1771  the 
selectmen  of  Durham  and  Newmarket  agreed  “to  widen 
and  straighten  the  bridge  and  extend  the  pier  of  rocks  on 
either  side  so  far  above  and  below  Picked  Rock  as  will  most 
conveniently  agree  with  the  piers  already  built.”  Today 
the  iron  bridge  crosses  the  river  where  it  did  in  1644,  but 
at  a  different  level.  The  hill  on  either  side  of  the  bridge 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  was  steep  and  long. 
When  the  iron  bridge  replaced  the  narrow  bridge  of  wood, 
the  road  was  made  wider  and  the  hills  laid  low.  The 
Picked  Rock  was  made  a  part  of  the  south  abutment  and 
its  position  exactly  indicated  and  recorded. 

When  I  was  a  child,  tall,  dark  pines  stood  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  bridge,  and  close  by,  a  huge  boulder 
bore  a  dark  and  ugly  stain.  I  venture  to  say  that  every 
child  in  town  knew  the  legend — how  the  Indians  on  the 
way  to  Canada  with  their  captives  were  here  annoyed  by 
the  crying  of  a  little  child;  so  they  hurled  it  to  its  death 
against  this  rock.  There  was  the  stain  of  its  blood!  And 
with  children  “seeing  is  believing.” 


OLD  ROADS  AND  LOCATIONS 

In  1657  there  were  “conveiente  cart  ways  going  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  Lamprey.”  Two  years 
later  mention  is  made  of  “a  way  going  to  Wadleys  upon 
a  pine  plain  to  an  Indian  field;”  also  “an  Indian  path, 
Lamprey  River  being  the  old  path;”  later,  “a  pretty  good 
cart  way  to  Lamprey  River”  is  mentioned.  An  early  town 
warrant  calls  for  a  road  to  be  laid  out  “where  the  sled  path 
goes  through  in  Winter” — somewhat  difficult  now  to  locate. 

In  1745  the  Provincial  Government  of  New  Hampshire 
voted  “that  five  hundred  pairs  of  snow  shoes  and  an  equal 
number  of  mocasons  be  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Exeter  and  Newmarket  at  the  expense  of  the  Province, 
these  to  be  kept  at  a  convenient  place  in  each  town  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants.”  Long  periods  of  deep  snow  when 
communication  between  settlements  was  made  only  on  foot 
required  this  planning  and  forethought. 

One  of  the  early  cart  ways  went  from  Lee  Hill  through 
Lee  Hook  to  Piscassic  River.  The  crossing  was  near  the 
entrance  to  Hersey  Lane.  No  bridge  was  built,  but  the 
rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river  made  a  good  ford.  From 
there  the  road  followed  Hersey  Lane  ’till  it  joined  Exeter 
Road  near  the  Lieutenant  John  Burley  place,  thence  to 
Hilton’s  Ferry. 
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In  1752  the  road  from  Lamprey  River  Village  to  the 
grant  at  Wadleys  was  duly  laid  out.  I  copy  a  part  of  the 
petition  because  it  so  plainly  shows  how  a  pathway  from 
one  neighbor’s  house  to  another  in  time  develops  into  a 
town  highway.  This  petition  prayed  “that  a  road  be  laid 
out  from  the  waterside  at  Lamprey  River  to  the  line  at 
Wadleys  Grant  ....  as  the  way  now  goes  up  the  path  on 
the  southerly  side  of  Joseph  Smith’s  house  to  Deacon 
Joseph  Judkins’  house,  and  on  the  north  of  William  Tay¬ 
lor’s  house  to  Piscassic  Bridge,  and  then  between  Samuel 
Brackett’s  house  and  barn  to  between  Mrs.  Dooley’s  barn 
and  Joseph  Smart’s  house,  and  so  on  as  the  way  goes  up 
the  path  on  the  north  of  John  Palmer’s,  following  the  path 
to  the  said  Wadley’s  line.” 

Ash  Swamp  Road  was  a  lane  or  path  from  earliest 
times.  In  1767  it  was  duly  laid  out  “as  the  path  now  goes 
through  what  a  way  has  been  used  time  out  of  mind.” 

The  old  road  from  Exeter  to  Durham  joined  the  main 
road  in  Newmarket  as  it  does  now,  at  Depot  Square,  con¬ 
tinuing  northeasterly  to  the  town  landing  and  following 
the  bank  of  salt  river  through  what  is  now  the  Newmarket 
Manufacturing  Company’s  yard  and  turning  northwesterly 
to  Lamprey  River  bridge  by  the  company’s  present  exit. 

The  earliest  road  to  Oyster  River  turned  from  Picked 
Rock  Bridge  to  the  right  towards  the  Bay,  following  the 
line  of  the  present  Lubberland  Road.  This  road  led  to 
Furber’s  Ferry.  A  branch  road  connected  with  the  Long 
Marsh  Road,  which  road  turned  towards  Oyster  River, 
joined  by  the  Packers  Falls  Road  about  where  the  junction 
with  the  main  road  is  today.  The  cross  road  from  Lubber- 
land  towards  the  Long  Marsh  Road  probably  was  what 
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nowadays  is  spoken  of  as  Simon’s  Lane.  This  Simon’s  Lane 
well  illustrates  how  names  persist  and  sometimes  become 
obscure.  Many  years  ago  this  road  was  laid  out  three  rods 
wide.  It  had  stone  walls  on  either  side.  Its  well-built, 
stone  culverts  are  still  in  place,  although  large  trees  stand 
where  the  wheel  tracks  were.  The  stone  walls  are  but  a 
remnant  overgrown  with  the  mold  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
This  path  is  hardly  distinguishable,  although  it  was  once 
a  much  travelled  road.  On  an  old  map,  this  highway  is 
marked  “Simon’s  Lane.”  In  looking  over  ancient  deeds  of 
land  it  was  found  that  this  road  led  to  the  house  of  Simon 
S.  Laine.  A  later  deed  mentioned  Simon  S.  Laine’s  road. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  called  Simon’s 
Lane.  In  this  case  exchange  was  robbery.  For  Laine,  the 
man,  was  changed  to  Lane,  a  road  or  path;  but  the  middle 
letter,  S.,  gave  Simon  full  possession. 

A  road  from  Lamprey  River  Bridge  to  the  grist  mill 
at  Piscassic  cut  through  the  Smith  and  Chapman  farms  to 
a  saw  and  grist  mill  where  the  pumping  station  now  is. 
In  old  records  this  is  called  Piscassic  Road.  At  one  point 
a  clear,  copious  spring  of  water  flowed;  and  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  town  early  walled  it  in  and  placed  a  pump 
over  it.  When  the  needs  of  the  people  called  for  a  way 
from  Piscassic  Road  to  the  main  thoroughfare  they  called 
this  new  highway  Spring  Pump  Road.  We  call  it  Spring 
Street. 

We  should  be  reminded  that  when  landmarks  are 
removed  and  new  features  are  established  we  soon  forget 
old  locations.  The  younger  generation  see  only  present 
aspects.  Thus  a  town  loses  its  topographical  history.  In 
early  times  a  green  hill  rising  gradually  from  the  riverside 
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extended  to  the  west  as  far  as  what  is  now  Spring  Street, 
south  to  Central  Street,  north  to  Lamprey  River  Bridge. 
The  highest  elevation  was  later  called  High  Street.  Over 
this  hill  a  foot  path  led  to  the  home  of  Wiggin  Doe  on  the 
east  side  of  the  hill.  On  the  west  side  were  the  homes  of 
Daniel  Cram,  J.  S.  Pindar,  Captain  Doe,  Benjamin  Savage 
and  Daniel  Chapman.  Walter  Bryant’s  home  was  on  the 
southeast  end  of  the  hill.  The  Bryant  graveyard  was  west 
of  his  home  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  All  of  this  land  later 
made  way  for  Elm,  High  and  Central  Streets,  and  now  the 
new  mill  extends  over  all  this  ground.  The  hill  has  lost 
the  elevation  of  former  years  along  with  its  beauty  and 
verdure.  The  view  of  the  river  and  the  pine  woods  beyond, 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  troubled  waters  below  the  first  falls, 
is  not  in  evidence  today.  Old  maps  and  deeds  give  us  the 
“lay  of  the  land”  before  1823. 

The  names  of  those  who  took  up  grants  of  land  or 
early  settled  here  have  persisted  because  then,  more  than 
at  present,  locations  were  associated  with  possession. 
Lands  remained  in  the  family,  for  people  did  not  move 
from  place  to  place  as  they  do  nowadays.  We  speak  of 
Wadley’s  and  Packer’s  Falls.  Before  1666  Robert  Wadley 
was  given  a  grant  of  land  at  the  upper  falls  of  the  Lamprey, 
since  known  by  his  name.  Thomas  Packer,  the  father  of 
Sheriff  Packer,  who  hung  Ruth  Blay,  settled  near  the  sec¬ 
ond  falls.  They  still  bear  his  name.  Ffollet’s  and  Solon’s 
Brooks,  Moody’s  and  Shackford’s  Points  are  familiar  names. 
In  Harry  Watson’s  pasture  above  Shackford’s  Point,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  old  Shackford  graveyard. 
Inscriptions  on  the  stones  are  still  legible. 

Ffollet’s  Brook  is  now  the  town’s  main  water  supply. 
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Francis  Ffollet  was  an  early  land  owner  here.  One  win¬ 
ter  some  of  the  people  were  afflicted  with  small  pox.  The 
town  rented  a  small,  isolated  house  on  his  farm  for  these 
sick  folks.  The  receipt  given  to  the  town  acknowledging 
payment  for  rent  reads:  “For  payment  in  full  for  all  dam¬ 
age  for  the  Past  House  on  my  farm  by  said  house  being 
improved  by  the  small  pox. — Francis  Ffollet.” 


THE  PASTORATE  OF  REV.  JOHN  MOODY 


During  the  long  years  from  1639  to  1727  the  folks  at 
Lamprey  River  settlement  became  dissatisfied  to  travel 
so  far  to  the  meeting  house  at  Exeter.  They  did  not  want 
to  pay  their  church  tax  and  have  their  minister  so  far 
away  from  their  homes.  Often  they  were  compelled  to 
call  upon  the  pastor  at  Oyster  River  for  services  due  from 
their  own  minister.  So,  in  1727  thirty  good  men  peti¬ 
tioned  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  parish  to  be  called  New- 
Market.  Their  request  was  granted.  At  that  time  there 
were  seventy-eight  ratable  polls  in  Newfields  and  Lamprey 
River  settlements.  These  two  villages  combined  formed 
the  parish  of  New-Market.  Immediately  it  was  voted  to 
build  a  meeting  house  at  the  center  of  the  parish.  This 
house  was  built  where  the  burial  ground  is,  perhaps  a  little 
over  one  hundred  rods  south  of  the  present  Rockingham 
railroad  station.  There  is  no  record  of  the  expense  of 
building  this  first  meeting  house  or  of  the  plan  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  Seventy  years  later  a  new  house  of  worship 
was  required.  It  was  built  one  hundred  rods  north  of  its 
former  location  at  the  junction  of  the  Exeter  and  Ash 
Swamp  roads,  and  this,  the  records  say,  was  the  center  of 
the  town. 

Between  the  years  1727  and  1737  New-Market  was  a 
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parish  separate  from  Exeter  for  church  purposes  only ;  but 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  September,  1737,  the 
parish  of  New-Market  was  granted  full  township  rights. 

The  larger  part  of  the  records,  from  1728  to  1777, 
relate  to  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Moody,  the  first  minis¬ 
ter  of  New-Market.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  refine¬ 
ment,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  valued  associate  of  the 
ministerial  body,  a  confidential  and  life-long  friend  of  Rev. 
Eleazer  Wheelock,  who  founded  the  Moore  Indian  Charity 
School  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut. 

When  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  revealed  his  plan  to 
send  Samson  Orcutt  to  England  in  the  interest  of  this 
school,  the  plan  was  heartily  endorsed  by  Rev.  John  Moody. 

Samson  Orcutt  was  a  brilliant  young  Indian  pupil  in 
the  charity  school.  His  unusual  oratory  suggested  to 
Wheelock  the  plan  to  send  a  teacher  with  the  Indian  youth 
to  England,  there  to  represent  the  usefulness  of  the  school 
and  its  financial  needs.  This  plan  was  well  carried  out  and 
met  with  great  financial  success.  Lord  Dartmouth  was 
its  strong  promoter  and  its  largest  financial  contributor. 
Sampson  Orcutt  was  received  in  England  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  gifted  race. 

Upon  the  return  to  America  these  missionaries  of  edu¬ 
cation  created  an  interest  which  was  given  hearty  support 
of  the  ministerial  body  in  New  England.  Conventions  were 
held  to  plan  for  a  new  location  and  an  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Moore  Indian  Charity  School. 

In  September,  1762,  Wheelock  was  the  guest  in  New¬ 
market  of  Rev.  John  Moody,  while  a  convention  of  ministers 
held  counsel  at  Portsmouth,  expressely  to  consider  plans 
for  this  school.  Rev.  John  Moody  was  chairman  of  this 
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convention  and  was  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  the 
Moore  Indian  Charity  School  from  Connecticut  to  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  where  it  received  from  Governor  John 
Wentworth  its  charter  as  Dartmouth  College,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1769. 

The  college  received  from  the  Province  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  forty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  and  large  gifts 
from  England.  This  college,  founded  as  a  school  for  In¬ 
dian  youths,  with  its  huts  of  green  logs  for  its  first  college 
halls,  as  an  Indian  school  was  not  a  success.  It  was  des¬ 
tined  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness. 

From  this  lane  of  digression  we  return  to  the  old  town 
records  which  prove  that  John  Moody,  our  first  minister, 
was  not  only  noted  for  his  sound  doctrinal  sermons  and 
his  ministerial  hospitality  but,  most  of  all,  for  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  his  contract  with  the  town  of  New¬ 
market  which  was  signed  March  25,  1729:  “The  town 
agrees  to  pay  Mr.  Moody  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
the  first  three  years  with  a  yearly  increase  of  five  pounds 
each  year  for  eight  years  and  to  still  increase  his  salary  if 
his  family  stand  in  need  of  it  and  to  pay  him  quarterly. 
Secondly,  the  town  agrees  to  bring  to  his  house  what  fire¬ 
wood  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  for  his  family.  Thirdly,  to 
give  him  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  for  his  own. 
Fourth,  to  give  him  one  hundred  pounds  in  money  towards 
building  his  house.  Fifth,  we  also  promise  to  make  his 
yearly  salary  good  as  money  now  passes  in  the  Colony.” 

This  was  a  most  generous  settlement.  It  proved  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  parties  for  a  few  years.  Mr.  Moody 
prospered ;  but  his  services  to  the  town  depreciated  in  value 
in  proportion  to  his  demands  for  more  salary  and  firewood. 
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In  1741  money  had  dropped  to  one-fourth  its  value  when 
this  contract  was  signed.  Harmony  fled  from  the  parish, 
and  the  last  thirty  years  of  Rev.  John  Moody's  minis¬ 
try  were  years  of  controversy,  petitions,  resolutions  and 
demands,  until  July,  1777,  when  a  council  of  ministers  was 
called,  both  parties  to  the  contract  agreeing  to  accept  as 
final  the  decision  of  the  council. 

In  this  settlement  Mr.  Moody  was  allowed  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pounds  on  condition  that  he  surrender 
his  contract  with  the  town,  and  the  council  allowed  the 
town  a  surplusage  of  firewood,  which  was  furnished  to  Mr. 
Moody  at  his  demands,  of  nine  cords  per  year  for  fifteen 
years.  In  this  way  the  trouble  was  settled.  At  this  time 
he  was  a  feeble  old  man  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
ministry  in  Newmarket.  A  moody  shepherd  without  a  flock ! 
One  year  later  he  died.  His  inventory  was  appraised  at 
seven  thousand  and  fifteen  pounds  and  eleven  shillings.  At 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  Newmarket  there  were  sixteen 
ministers  settled  in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire. 

On  the  Exeter  road  a  short  distance  from  the  Rev. 
John  Moody’s  house  was  the  home  of  Lieutenant  John  Bur¬ 
ley.  He  was  a  prosperous  man.  In  1731  he  built  a  large 
and  handsome  house.  The  rooms  were  finely  wainscotted. 
Fifty  imported  Dutch  tile  adorned  the  fireplace  of  the  best 
room.  The  wall  paper  was  brought  from  over  seas.  Under 
the  capacious  cellar  were  two  wine  cellars.  These  were 
entered  by  a  trap  door  and  stairs  leading  down  sixteen  feet 
below.  Here  were  stored  the  rum  and  wine  bought  of 
Shadrach  Walton,  wine  merchant  of  Great  Island.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Burley,  very  soon  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
married  Mehitable  Sheafe,  daughter  of  Samson  and  Sarah 
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(Walton)  Sheafe,  granddaughter  of  Shadrach  Walton,  and 
great— granddaughter  of  George  Walton.  There  were  five 
children  by  his  earlier  marriages,  and  it  was  a  very  serious 
and  disturbing  thing  to  Mehitable  and  her  family  to  find 
that  the  house  was  haunted.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  long  be  endured.  The  ghostly  presence  of  the  departed 
second  wife  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  home.  The  Rev. 
John  Moody  was  called,  and  he,  with  solemn  ceremony  and 
prayer,  laid  the  ghost,  assigning  it  to  the  northeast 
chamber.  The  shutters  were  closed  and  the  room  sealed. 
It  is  said  that  the  seal  was  not  broken  for  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Modern  psychology  would  associate  Mehitable 
and  her  haunted  house  with  her  great-grandfather,  George 
Walton,  of  Great  Island,  and  the  stone-throwing  demon 
that  Mather  tells  us  about  in  his  Magnalia. 

With  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Moody,  church  dis¬ 
sensions  which  had  existed  for  years  came  to  a  climax. 
The  congregation  had  dwindled  to  the  personal  friends  of 
the  minister.  Sixty-five  persons  at  one  time  left  the 
church  and  went  to  a  new  fold. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Ewer,  a  young  man,  had  organized  a 
church  at  Newmarket  Plains.  They  were  called  New 
Lights,  or  Separatists.  The  congregation  came  from  Dur¬ 
ham,  Lee  and  Newmarket.  The  meeting  house  stood  near 
the  present  home  of  Daniel  Brady.  It  was  called  The  West 
Society.  From  January,  1778,  to  March,  1782,  ninety-two 
men  were  admitted  as  members  of  this  church.  Neither 
the  East  nor  the  West  Society  had  authority  to  settle  a 
minister  or  collect  money  by  taxation.  The  inhabitants  in 
legal  town  meeting  settled  this  difficulty.  Then  the  East 
and  West  Societies  united  under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ewer, 
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and  general  harmony  prevailed.  At  this  time,  the  town  at 
a  special  meeting  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting  house  at 
the  center  of  the  town.  General  James  Hill,  then  owner  of 
the  Moody  parsonage,  donated  land  for  this  purpose  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Exeter  Road  at  its  junction  with  the 
Ash  Swamp  Road  and  near  the  Hubertus  Neal  Tavern. 

On  November  7,  1791,  a  public  vendue  was  held  at  the 
former  Moody  parsonage  to  receive  bids  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  meeting  house.  On  May  13,  1792,  the 
frame  was  ready  to  be  raised.  This  must  have  been  a 
great  day.  The  people  gathered  from  far  and  near.  The 
town  provided  “sixty  gallons  of  good  West  India  rum, 
three  quintals  of  salted  fish,  three  barrels  of  cider,  seven 
bushels  of  potatoes,  twelve  pounds  of  colfee  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  butter  and  crushed  sugar.”  Mention  is 
made  of  the  generosity  of  one  woman  who  donated  the 
fourth  barrel  of  cider.  No  one  has  ever  said  that  the 
women  of  Newmarket  ever  fail  to  provide  refreshments 
for  public  occasions.  The  town  voted  “to  sell  the  old 
meeting  house,  erected  in  1729,  to  the  highest  bidder  and 
to  take  pay  for  the  same  in  cash,  beef,  fish,  rum  or  lum¬ 
ber — all  or  either  of  said  articles  to  be  at  cash  price.”  It 
was  voted  that  the  meeting  house  be  paid  for  by  the  sale 
of  pews.  This  second  meeting  house  met  the  needs  of 
the  people.  It  was  built  two  stories  high  with  two  rows  of 
windows  and  a  gallery  around  three  sides.  There  were 
fifty-four  floor  pews  and  twenty-seven  in  the  gallery. 
There  were  three  entrance  doors  and  a  horse-block  at  each 
door.  The  high  pulpit,  with  its  sounding  board,  faced  the 
central  door.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  were  special  seats  for 
the  officials  of  the  town.  Over  the  pulpit  on  a  black  back- 
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ground,  in  gilt  letters,  was  this  inscription:  “0  Thou  that 
hearest  prayer.  Unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come.” — Psalms 
LXV,  2.  Under  this  text  was  the  date  of  the  building  of 
the  church,  1792. 

The  steeple  of  this  meeting  house  was  so  high  that 
“the  top  of  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Four  Corners.”  The 
weather  vane  was  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  the  sacred  sign  of 
the  early  Christians.  One  summer  this  vane  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  bent  so  the  head  was  down.  It  was  never 
righted.  The  notorious  Henry  Tufts  was  at  one  time  a 
tything-man  at  this  church. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ewer  must  have  been  a  liberal 
minded  man.  On  two  or  more  occasions  Lorenzo  Dow  spoke 
from  his  pulpit.  Lorenzo  was  the  Billy  Sunday  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  stout,  heavily  whiskered  man  of  belliger¬ 
ent  appearance.  One  peculiarity  of  his  preaching  was  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  phrase  “And  you  can’t  deny  it.” 
All  of  his  statements  seemed  conclusive  when  so  ended, 
emphasized  as  they  were  by  a  vigorous  pounding  of  the 
pulpit.  He  was  an  itinerant  preacher  from  Virginia  and 
the  author  of  a  religious  book,  “The  Opinions  of  Dow,  or 
Thoughts  of  Lorenzo.”  He  was  much  opposed  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination.  Preaching  from  the  text,  “Hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  to  make  one  vessel  to 
honor  and  another  to  dishonor?”  his  argument  was  nailed 
with  this  statement:  “A  potter  never  made  any  vessel  on 
purpose  to  destroy  it,  for  the  most  dishonorable  vessel  in 
family  sickness  is  as  useful  as  the  honorable  tea  cup.  And 
you  can’t  deny  it.” 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

According  to  the  records  the  Town  Pound  must  have 
been  an  institution  of  much  importance  and  one  of  the  first 
to  be  established.  It  required  the  services  of  a  lawyer, 
constable,  justice,  three  appraisers,  town  clerk  and  town 
crier.  The  cost  of  the  care  and  keep  of  the  animal  im¬ 
pounded,  added  to  the  fees  of  the  above  officials,  was  a  bill 
of  expense,  the  thought  of  which  made  many  a  man  mend 
his  fences.  Stray  cattle  were  not  tolerated  in  any  New 
England  community.  The  first  pound  in  Newmarket  was 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  to  Exeter  near  the 
Newfields  and  Stratham  Y.  In  later  years  one  was  built 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Exeter  road  at  the  foot  of  Pine  Hill. 
This  pound  was  built  of  stone  and  was  in  use  in  1860.  The 
first  pound  was  built  of  wood. 

The  largest  number  of  slaves  owned  in  Newmarket  at 
any  one  time  was  twenty-nine.  This  was  in  the  year  1767. 
The  will  of  Captain  Eliphalet  Coffin,  of  Lamprey  River, 
mentions  his  mulatto  girl,  Tina,  his  negro  girl,  Peg,  and  his 
negro  man,  Jack,  to  be  the  property  of  his  wife  while  she 
lived.  Scipio,  the  slave  of  Rev.  John  Moody,  was  killed  in 
lowering  a  hogshead  of  cider  into  his  master’s  wine  cellar, 
the  helpers  failing  to  hold  it  back.  In  1742  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Gilman’s  negro,  Pomp,  was  chosen  constable.  At 
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a  parish  meeting  March  21,  1743,  “Pomp  was  chosen  day 
whipper.”  Can  any  one  tell  if  the  function  of  this  office 
is  correctly  indicated  by  the  official  title  ?  Caesar  was  born 
a  slave  in  Durham.  Early  in  life  he  was  sold  to  a  resident 
of  Nottingham,  whose  daughter  married  and  settled  in 
Newmarket.  This  was  Caesar’s  opportunity  to  buy  his 
longed  for  freedom.  His  unusual  singing  voice  had  helped 
him  to  earn  money  for  this  purpose;  and  the  assurance 
that  he  would  have  a  home  with  his  master’s  daughter  set¬ 
tled  the  question.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  was  intelligent, 
honest,  industrious  and  devout,  an  unusual  combination  of 
qualities.  The  quality  of  his  voice  was  long  remembered. 
He  was  not  the  only  slave  in  town  whose  character  is 
definitely  recorded.  Sambo  was  the  servant  of  the  widow 
of  Andrew  Glidden.  On  January  1,  1731,  a  complaint  was 
entered  in  court  against  Sambo,  who  “on  December  28, 
1730,  did  put  a  man,  Edward  Hilton  by  name,  in  great  fear 
of  his  life  by  threatening  speach  and  by  attempts  against 
him  with  force  of  arms.  The  said  Sambo,  holding  an  axe 
in  his  hands,  of  the  value  of  twelve  shillings,  struck  at  said 
complainant  a  fell  blow,  swore  profanely  that  he,  the  said 
Sambo,  would  split  out  the  brains  of  said  complainant  and 
bury  him  in  a  swamp.  And  said  Hilton  prays  that  Sambo 
may  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.”  The  result  was  a 
fine  of  ten  shillings  which  was  paid  by  Colonel  Joseph 
Smith,  son-in-law  of  Widow  Glidden. 

In  New  England,  schools  and  churches  went  together. 
The  school  law  required  that  in  each  town  “After  the  Lord 
had  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  households,  one 
within  the  town  shall  be  appointed  to  teach  all  children  who 
shall  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write.”  In  1728  the  town 
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of  Exeter  voted  that  “Newmarket  be  free  from  paying  for 
the  school  in  Exeter,  provided  they  keep  a  school  at  their 
own  expense.”  The  first  schools  were  taught  in  homes. 
In  1749  and  1750  Nehemiah  McNeal  was  the  town  school¬ 
master,  teaching  and  boarding  in  the  homes  of  his  pupils. 
In  1774  it  was  proposed  in  town  meeting  that  two  reading 
and  writing  schools  be  kept  in  the  town.  This  received  a 
negative  vote.  In  1776  decisive  action  was  taken  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  schools.  The  town  was  then  divided  into  six 
school  districts,  each  district  to  provide  a  place  for  a  school. 
The  length  of  each  term  was  determined  by  the  number  of 
children  in  each  district.  The  boundaries  of  each  of  these 
districts  enclosed  large  areas,  and  the  children  must  have 
been  compelled  to  walk  long  distances.  The  bare-footed 
youngsters  made  good  progress  over  the  rough  roads  to 
knowledge.  One  of  the  earliest  school  houses  stood  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Pine  Hill.  This  hill  then  was  steep  and 
long.  The  old  highway  to  Exeter  avoided  the  hill  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  east  on  more  level  ground. 

The  earliest  industries  utilized  the  plentiful  supply  of 
timber.  Saw  and  grist  mills  were  the  first  necessity. 
Our  commerce  began  with  the  products  of  the  saw-mill: — 
masts,  planks,  boards,  staves.  Later,  dried  fish  from  the 
Squamscott  and  salted  alewives  from  the  Lamprey  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies.  The  return  cargo  brought  whale 
oil,  molasses  and  rum. 

Farming  lands  were  planted  and  made  productive; 
woodlands  were  cleared;  carpenters  were  busy  building 
better  homes;  women  were  spinning,  weaving,  and  caring 
for  their  households.  Families  were  large  and  well  dis¬ 
ciplined.  The  cooking  was  by  the  open  fire-place,  the  brick 
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oven,  or  by  a  tin  contraption  called  a  Dutch  oven,  which 
was  placed  near  the  glowing  coals  to  heat  for  the  baking. 

In  those  days  it  was  generally  understood  that  day¬ 
light  was  for  work.  Night  was  intended  by  the  Creator 
as  a  period  of  rest  from  labor.  When  necessity  called  for 
light  in  the  home  at  night,  it  was  supplied  by  the  open 
fire-place  or  by  lighted  knots  of  pitch-pine  wood.  Some¬ 
times  an  invention  of  the  housewife  was  used — a  saucer 
of  grease,  a  button  or  button-mold  tied  securely  in  a  piece 
of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  with  the  upright  end  an  inch  long, 
clipped  smoothly.  This  was  placed  in  the  saucer  to  absorb 
the  grease.  The  upright  end  or  wick  was  lighted  and  gave 
a  flickering,  smoky,  economical  light.  It  was  called  a  slut. 
Candles,  called  tallow  dips,  were  in  general  use,  and  later 
whale  oil  and  fluid  lamps.  The  pot  of  lye  for  soap  making, 
the  kettle  of  dye  for  the  homespun  cloth,  the  frame  and 
sticks  for  holding  the  tallow  dips,  the  spinning  wheel  and 
hand  loom,  the  hemlock  broom  baptized  with  water  after 
each  sweeping  and  hung  in  the  cellar-way  to  insure  longer 
usefulness,  the  clean  and  carefully  sanded  kitchen  floor,  the 
long  kitchen  dresser  holding  unprotected  the  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils,  the  strings  of  apples  carefully  pared  and 
sliced,  drying  in  the  September  sun,  giving  to  and  receiving 
substance  and  flavor  from  bees  and  flies — these  and  other 
methods  of  our  great-grandmothers  are  familiar  folk  lore. 

In  1719  Archibald  McPhedris  came  here  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  established  what  he  called  “the  first  iron  works 
in  America.”  The  General  Assembly  encouraged  the  en¬ 
terprise  by  granting  the  company  a  strip  of  land  two  miles 
wide,  and  Governor  Shute  in  1722  granted  the  township  of 
Barrington  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ironworks  at  Lamprey 
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River.  The  proprietors  were  Archibald  McPhedris,  George 
Jaffrey  and  Robert  Wilson.  The  iron  ore  to  be  used  was 
supposed  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  at  Lamprey  River. 
The  iron  fixtures  of  the  Warner  House  at  Portsmouth  were 
made  here.  The  wife  of  McPhedris  was  the  daughter  of 
Governor  Wentworth;  and  the  daughter  of  the  house  of 
McPhedris  married  Jonathan  Warner,  receiving  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Warner  House,  a  wedding  gift  from  her 
father.  McPhedris  died  in  1729,  and  soon  “the  first  iron 
works  in  America”  was  a  dead  industry. 

In  1751  there  was  a  carding  mill  in  operation  on  the 
west  bank  of  salt  river.  It  was  two  stories  high.  The 
lower  story  was  used  to  dye  and  full  hand-woven  cloth  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  town’s  women.  There  were  blacksmith  shops, 
harness  makers,  and  shoe  makers  doing  business  in  town. 
There  was  a  tannery  in  the  field  near  the  present  Exeter 
Street  railroad  crossing.  This  was  on  the  Chapman  estate. 
In  1904  the  late  Ernest  F.  Harvey  found  and  dug  up  the 
tannery  vats  in  his  field  near  the  brook. 


SHIPBUILDING 


There  is  no  record  of  the  date  when  ship  building 
began  in  Newmarket.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  indus¬ 
tries.  The  rivers  were  the  first  highways  and  boats  were 
needed  for  conveyance.  The  land  roads  must  have  been 
hard  to  travel.  They  are  mentioned  as  “where  the  sleds 
go  through  in  winter;”  “as  the  path  goes;”  “a  way  to  Wad- 
leys;”  “by  the  Indian  path.” 

The  oak  and  pine  woods  were  a  great  asset  to  the 
pioneers.  The  most  traveled  early  roads  were  from  the 
forests  to  the  landing  places  at  Newfields  and  Lamprey 
River.  Packets  and  gondaloes  were  there  loaded  with  lum¬ 
ber  brought  from  the  woods  of  Nottingham  and  Lee,  and 
from  the  oak  and  pine  woods  near  Lamprey  River.  The 
broad  arrow  marked  the  trees  best  suited  for  masts.  These 
were  reserved  for  the  King's  navy.  Tradition  tells  of  a 
pine  tree  bearing  the  King’s  sign  which  was  cut  in  the 
woods  of  Newmarket.  It  was  said  to  have  been  eight  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  butt,  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long. 
It  required  seventy  oxen  to  draw  it  to  the  riverside.  This 
is  indeed  a  tall  story. 

It  is  recorded  that  twenty-one  ships  of  different  kinds 
were  built  in  Newmarket  in  one  year.  General  Janies  Hill 
got  out  the  timber  for  the  war  ship  “America”  at  New- 
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fields.  This  was  a  ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  largest 
then  built  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Paul  Jones  superin¬ 
tended  the  building  and  Newmarket  furnished  the  stout 
timbers.  The  Oaks  at  Newfields,  the  Mast-way  and  Ash 
Swamp  supplied  an  immense  amount  of  timber  which  was 
hauled  to  the  landing  and  shipped  to  Portsmouth.  One  of 
the  ships  built  at  Newmarket  was  the  brig  Rokeby.  It 
was  launched  and  taken  down  through  the  bays  and  Pis- 
cataqua  River  to  Portsmouth  where  it  was  outfitted  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Parrot. 

Time  gives  to  each  succeeding  generation  a  new  aspect. 
Ideas,  projects,  individuals,  locations  all  change  with  the 
passing  years.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  a  ship  yard  that 
flourished  here  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago  has  left  no  trace  that  it  ever  existed.  Long  years 
before  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  the  important  indus¬ 
try  at  Lamprey  River  and  at  Newfields.  At  one  time  seven 
vessels  were  on  the  stocks  at  Lamprey  River  and  the  work 
was  so  urgent  that  shipwrights  were  exempted  from  mili¬ 
tary  training.  The  launching  of  a  ship  was  of  interest 
and  importance  to  every  person  in  town.  Refreshments 
were  furnished  for  all  and  the  day  was  given  over  to  games 
and  sociability. 

Where  was  this  Lamprey  River  ship  yard?  No  one 
seemed  to  know.  The  old  rope-walk  behind  the  present 
telephone  exchange,  a  saw-pit,  now  the  basement  of  a  house 
over  the  Creek  Bridge  from  Creighton  Street,  are  the  only 
hints  that  a  ship  yard  was  once  an  active  town  industry. 
Its  location  was  guess  work. 

Such  old  records  of  the  town  as  have  escaped  destruc¬ 
tion  are  now  in  safe  keeping  at  the  state  capital.  A  brief 
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time  given  to  looking  up  these  records  failed  to  indicate 
any  such  industry  in  town;  so  the  matter  rested. 

When  the  town  sewer  was  laid  in  1912  the  workmen 
found  more  than  seven  feet  below  the  surface  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oak  chips  and  pieces  of  ship  timber  fastened  with 
oak  pins.  These  were  under  Main  Street  about  twenty- 
five  feet  north  of  the  Town  Hall.  Then  the  saw-pit  and 
the  rope-walk  took  on  new  interest  as  auxiliaries  to  this 
ship  yard.  This  new  evidence  sent  me  to  Concord,  again, 
where  I  found  a  town  warrant  dated  Newmarket,  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1752,  in  which  an  article  contained  this  statement: 
“The  landing-place  at  Lampry  River  is  much  incumbered 
with  ship-yards  so  the  public  have  not  the  benefit  of  said 
landing  place.,,  Fourteen  years  later  a  petition  was  made 
to  have  the  landing  place  surveyed  and  properly  laid  out  to 
prevent  encroachment  by  private  ship  yards.  In  this  peti¬ 
tion  it  is  stated  “The  landing  place  has  been  in  use  over  one 
hundred  years  and  no  legal  return  or  record  can  be  found 
of  said  landing  place  ever  being  laid  out.” 

In  1766  the  following  was  inserted  in  the  town  war¬ 
rant: — “To  see  if  the  town  will  pass  a  vote  that  the  select¬ 
men  and  lot  layers  shall  perambulate  or  lay  out  said  land¬ 
ing  place  according  as  it  has  been  formally  used  and 
improved,  and  make  a  return  thereof  that  it  may  be 
recorded  upon  said  town  records  so  as  to  prevent  private 
encroachments  by  erecting  wharves  to  obstruct  public  use, 
the  town  to  prosecute  and  remove  all  encroachments  on  said 
landing.”  Here,  then,  was  good  evidence  that  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  place  on  Main  Street  there  was  at  one  time  a  ship 
yard.  The  land  sloped  gradually  to  the  river  and  the 
“ways,”  well  greased,  would  gracefully  urge  the  craft  to  its 
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initial  splash.  In  those  days  the  bottle  broken  at  the  prow 
never  contained  spring  water. 

Newmarket  shares  with  Lee  in  the  fame  of  the  priva¬ 
teer,  General  Sullivan,  and  its  enterprising  commander, 
Captain  Robert  Parker.  He  was  born  at  Portsmouth 
August  15,  1735.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mark  Newmarch,  a  ship  builder  of 
Portsmouth.  When  this  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  was 
ended  he  went  to  sea  as  ship’s  carpenter.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  in  command  of  a  brig.  In  1774  he  brought 
from  France  a  cargo  of  powder.  Escaping  the  vigilance  of 
British  ships  he  safely  landed  it  at  Portsmouth.  Some¬ 
how,  sailors  think  they  are  born  to  end  their  days  on  a 
farm.  Captain  Parker  was  no  exception.  Before  he  was 
forty  he  had  acquired  a  small  fortune;  and  he  very  well 
knew  how  to  use  it.  He  wanted  a  good-sized  farm,  feeling 
quite  competent  to  manage  it.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
good,  fertile  farms  of  Greenland  and  Stratham;  but  in 
travelling  Leeward  he  found  the  farm  he  wanted.  The  fine 
old  oaks  and  pines  would  make  excellent  ship  timber.  He 
bought  three  hundred  acres  of  farm  and  forest  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mast  Road  in  the  town  of  Lee.  He  then 
considered  enclosing  his  possessions.  He  had  observed 
without  approval  the  stone  walls  everywhere  to  be  seen  in 
this  part  of  New  England,  and  he  decided  to  build  better 
and  save  repairs.  Under  his  direction  these  acres  were 
enclosed  with  stone  walls  so  closely  built  that  a  squirrel 
could  find  no  place  of  shelter.  Neighbors  watched  with 
admiration  these  solid  lines  of  wall ;  but  when  this  sea  going 
farmer  laid  out  a  ship  yard  and  his  workmen  were  actually 
fitting  timber  for  a  ship,  curiosity  and  interest  extended  to 
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the  neighboring  towns,  for  in  Lee  sailing  facilities  were 
lacking  and  even  ducks  languished  for  water. 

In  this  ship  yard  activities  suddenly  ceased.  Captain 
Robert  Parker  was  going  to  sea  again!  He  had  offered 
his  services  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Exeter,  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  he  knew  that  a  ship  was  to  arrive  at  Martinico 
to  take  on  a  cargo  of  powder  and  woolen  goods  for  the 
British  army,  and  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  spot  to  intercept 
it.  His  services  were  accepted.  Captain  Parker  assem¬ 
bled  his  crew  and  sailed  away.  When  he  was  next  heard 
from  he  was  at  the  dock  at  Portsmouth  to  deliver  the 
cargo  of  the  British  ship.  Then  he  and  his  crew  took  shore 
leave. 

In  the  farming  community  of  Lee  the  industry  of  ship¬ 
building  again  revived.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1777  that 
the  building  of  the  privateer,  General  Sullivan,  was  fairly 
begun  in  this  ship  yard  five  miles  from  tide  water.  Ten 
men  of  Lee,  including  Captain  Parker,  worked  on  its  con¬ 
struction,  each  man  owning  one-tenth  of  the  ship.  When 
it  was  completed  and  all  timbers  numbered,  it  was  taken 
apart,  loaded  on  ox  teams,  hauled  to  Newmarket  ship  yard, 
put  together  again  and  launched  there.  It  made  its  first 
voyage  from  Portsmouth  in  1778.  On  its  return  it  came 
up  the  river  and  was  again  in  the  ship  yard  to  be  over¬ 
hauled.  The  General  Sullivan,  with  Captain  Parker,  con¬ 
tinued  successful  privateering  until  the  privateering  season 
closed. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1774,  public  interest 
in  events  taking  place  in  Boston  called  for  an  expression  of 
sympathy  and  for  action  by  every  town  in  the  Province.  A 
warrant  was  issued  “to  notify  and  warn  all  freeholders  and 
inhabitants  of  Newmarket  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs 
to  meet  on  the  above  date  at  the  Rev.  John  Moody’s  meet¬ 
ing  house  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

“First,  To  choose  a  moderator. 

“Second,  To  see  whether  the  town  will  vote  any  dona¬ 
tion  out  of  the  town  stock,  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  Boston  who  are  suffering  in  the  common 
cause  of  liberty,  and  what  particular  sum. 

“Third,  To  choose  a  committee  to  transmit  the  dona¬ 
tion,  if  voted,  in  such  articles  as  may  be  thought  best  unto 
the  committee  in  Boston. 

“Fourth,  To  see  whether  the  town  will  express  senti¬ 
ments  of  condolence  to  said  suffering  Bostonians  in  their 
unhappy  and  distressing  dilemma.” 

The  petition  for  this  warrant  received  fifty  signatures. 
The  voters  assembled  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  In 
this  meeting  there  was  a  free  discussion  of  conditions  and 
of  the  peril  facing  every  town  and  village.  Sentiments  of 
indignation  towards  the  British  and  of  sympathy  for  the 
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citizens  of  Boston  were  freely  expressed.  A  sum  the  equal 
of  three  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated.  Only  one  vote 
was  found  to  be  in  the  negative.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  above  sum,  with  resolutions  of 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the  story  of  the  first 
hostile  act  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Many  years  ago 
claims  were  made  for  several  individuals  as  originators  of 
the  plan,  or  leaders  of  the  expedition  to  capture  Fort  Will¬ 
iam  and  Mary.  As  recently  as  1886  the  “Dover  Inquirer” 
printed  a  series  of  interesting  articles  about  this  historical 
event.  Editors  Brewster,  of  Portsmouth,  and  Scales,  of 
Dover,  Mary  P.  Thompson,  historian  of  Durham,  Rev.  Dr. 
Quint,  of  Dover,  and  others  brought  before  the  public  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case.  The  rumpus  was  started  by  the 
“Exeter  Gazette.”  “Harpers  Weekly”  pushed  it  along.  The 
“Portsmouth  Journal”  and  other  New  Hampshire  news¬ 
papers  manifested  interest.  The  descendants  of  the  men 
for  whom  leadership  was  claimed,  along  with  the  reading 
public,  awaited  the  result  of  the  controversy.  There  was 
no  decision. 

Is  it  definitely  known  who  led  the  party?  Was  it  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Pickering,  John  Sullivan  or  John  Langdon? 
They  were  all  there  and  doubtless  every  man  in  the  party 
felt  himself  a  leader.  All  were  earnest  patriots  with  the 
same  purpose  in  mind.  How  many  did  they  number? 
Was  it  a  privately  planned  party  or  was  it  given  publicity 
“by  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  gathering  of  a  mob  in 
the  streets  of  Portsmouth  with  the  loudly  proclaimed  pur¬ 
pose  of  dismantling  the  fort  at  New  Castle  and  taking  away 
the  guns  and  ammunition,”  as  Governor  John  Wentworth 
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wrote  on  the  17th  of  December,  1774?  Lacking  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge,  I  prefer  the  story  that  in  location  and  per¬ 
sonnel  gives  to  Durham  the  origin  and  execution  of  this 
famous  patriotic  action.  It  is  like  this: 

When  George  III,  in  council,  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  gun-powder  and  all  military  stores  to  America,  and  this 
news  reached  Boston,  Paul  Revere  rode  express  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  with  the  news  that  the  British  ship,  Scarborough, 
was  on  its  way  with  soldiers  to  reinforce  the  fort  at  New 
Castle.  John  Sullivan,  of  Durham,  heard  the  news  and  did 
some  planning  with  John  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth.  These 
plans  were  made  known  to  a  few  trusty  friends  and  were 
to  be  executed  quietly  and  without  delay.  One  man  came 
near  being  too  late.  He  was  at  work  in  Sullivan’s  mill  at 
Packers  Falls.  He  reached  the  landing  place  where  Ben¬ 
jamin  Mathes’  gundalow  was  to  take  them  out  with  the 
tide,  just  in  time  to  be  one  of  the  party.  We  all  know  the 
story,  how  they  captured  Fort  William  and  Mary  without 
loss  of  life  or  injury  and  returned  to  Durham  with  one 
hundred  barrels  of  gun-powder,  sixty  stands  of  arms  and 
fifteen  cannon.  These  were  all  safely  secreted  through  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  they  did  good  service. 

Naturally,  Newmarket  was  greatly  excited  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  this  successful  and  heroic  adventure  of  their 
nearest  neighbor.  It  was,  is,  and  always  will  be  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  patriotic  service. 

The  capture  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  increased  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  tyranny  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Colonies  by  King  George  III;  and  preparations 
were  made  for  whatever  might  happen.  Committees  of 
Safety  were  organized  in  all  towns.  In  Newmarket, 
Thomas  Tash  was  chosen  chairman. 
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On  April  21,  1775,  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
had  reached  Newmarket,  and  a  special  town  meeting  was 
immediately  called.  It  was  voted  to  send  thirty  men,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Samuel  Gilman,  to  the  relief  of 
the  Colonies  against  the  regulars,  and  that  each  man  be 
paid  and  billeted  against  the  town. 

April  24,  at  a  special  town  meeting,  it  was  voted  that 
forty-three  men  be  enlisted  as  Minute  Men,  completely 
equipped  and  ready  to  march  at  a  minute’s  notice.  Old 
guns  were  repaired  and  made  ready  for  service.  All  the 
lead  in  town  was  collected  for  bullets.  Clothing  and  knap¬ 
sacks,  together  with  ninety-two  pounds  of  pork,  six 
quintals  of  fish,  a  supply  of  beef  and  cheese,  a  drum 
and  an  assortment  of  shoes  were  contributed  the  first 
week  of  the  war.  It  was  voted  that  twenty-four  men 
be  kept  for  the  safety  of  the  town;  that  sentinels  be  kept 
at  the  Lamprey  River  bridge  and  at  the  bridge  over  Exeter 
River.  Feeling  against  Tories  ran  high.  Town  meetings 
were  frequent.  Many  conferences  were  held  at  the  Moody 
parsonage.  Wentworth  Cheswell  was  the  town  messenger, 
and  on  his  fast  gray  horse  carried  news  of  these  prepara¬ 
tions  to  Exeter  and  returned  to  report  startling  news  from 
Boston.  On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1775,  the  committee 
of  safety  voted  that  Captain  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Dr.  Mars- 
ters  and  Captain  William  Torry,  suspected  as  Tories,  each 
confine  himself  to  his  own  home  or  farm  and  not  on  any 
occasion  leave  the  town  without  permission  of  the 
committee  of  safety.  Again  these  same  men  were 
giving  trouble.  On  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1777,  Dr.  Mars- 
ters  and  Nathaniel  Rogers  were  taken  to  Exeter  and  con¬ 
fined  in  jail  as  Tories,  but  were  released  under  orders  not 
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to  go  more  than  half  a  mile  from  their  homes  without  a 
permit.  Jacob  Brown  and  George  Bell,  traders,  also  of 
Newmarket,  were  driven  from  town  and  debarred  from 
returning  to  the  State.  Public  conferences  or  town  meet¬ 
ings  were  frequent ;  but  unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose  did 
not  always  prevail.  At  one  of  these  meetings  a  disagree¬ 
ment  about  counting  the  polls  occurred.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  confusion  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  the  vote 
by  the  usual  method  of  counting  hands.  So  the  moderator 
ordered  the  yeas  to  the  central  door  of  the  meeting  house 
and  the  nays  to  the  women’s  gallery.  The  nays  refused  to 
go.  A  motion  for  a  written  ballot  was  defeated.  Then 
some  one  suggested  that  the  nays  stand  near  the  pulpit 
and  stay  there  until  counted.  The  moderator  must  have 
had  in  mind  a  plan  to  put  the  negative  voters  in  an  embar¬ 
rassing  position.  The  women’s  gallery  was  no  place  for  a 
man.  Women  were  slightly  under-estimated  in  those  days. 
Her  influence  was  strictly  confined  to  her  home.  Both 
common  law  and  custom  permitted  the  husband  to  compel 
his  wife’s  obedience  by  reasonable  chastisement.  St.  Paul’s 
advice  or  admonition  was  by  no  means  disregarded.  The 
women’s  gallery  was  called  by  the  rowdy  element  in  the 
town  “The  squaw  seats.”  So  the  order  to  the  nays  to  go 
to  the  women’s  gallery  doubtless  caused  laughter  and  rude 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  negative  voters. 

In  1777,  Newmarket  had  a  supply  of  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  pounds  of  powder.  This  was  all  found  to  be  dam¬ 
aged.  There  were  sixty  pounds  of  cannon  powder,  one 
hundred  and  eight  pounds  for  muskets  and  forty-nine 
for  priming  pistols.  This  was  all  sent  to  Samuel  Hobart, 
of  Exeter,  to  be  restored.  His  receipt  in  full  payment  for 
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this  service  is  signed  by  Samuel  Jewett  in  behalf  of  Samuel 
Hobart.  This  bill  against  the  town  was  thirteen  pounds 
and  ten  shillings.  The  ink  with  which  this  receipt  was 
written  was  of  unfading  quality. 

Twenty-eight  men  of  Newmarket  were  in  service  by 
June  1,  1775.  In  all,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  men 
whose  names  and  services  are  recorded  were  furnished  by 
Newfields  and  Newmarket,  then  one  town.  Of  officers,  we 
furnished  one  colonel,  two  lieutenant  colonels,  one  adjutant, 
seven  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  two  ensigns,  ten  ser¬ 
geants  and  eleven  corporals.  It  took  fifteen  days  for  the 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
reach  Newmarket. 

On  September  20,  1855,  Mr.  David  Watson,  of  New¬ 
market,  died  at  his  residence  here.  He  was  the  last 
Revolutionary  soldier  from  this  town.  His  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  reported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harding,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  that  time:  “Mr.  David 
Watson,  of  Newmarket,  died  at  his  residence  September 
20,  1855,  aged  ninety-seven  years  and  seven  months.  He 
was  in  his  country’s  service  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  to  the  close.  In  several  of 
the  most  hard  fought  battles  it  was  his  honorable  lot  to  be 
engaged.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  New¬ 
market,  his  native  place,  where  he  has  ever  since  lived, 
respected  not  only  for  his  early  deeds  of  valor,  but  for  many 
traits  of  character  which  constitute  a  good  citizen  and  a 
kind  neighbor.  The  funeral  services  were  attended  by 
several  hundred  on  the  twenty-first  of  September  at  two 
P.  M.  A  military  escort,  numbering  thirty-two,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Samuel  Davis  and  John  F.  Chapman, 
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of  Newmarket,  who  performed  their  parts  well.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  David  Murray,  Esquire,  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Marshal  of  the  Day. 
The  religious  services  were  conducted  by  the  writer,  Rev. 
Mr.  Harding,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burrowes.  In  the 
procession  to  the  grave,  besides  the  escort  and  many  others 
on  foot,  there  were  forty-seven  carriages.  After  funeral 
shots  were  fired  over  the  grave  and  the  family  had  passed, 
the  procession  halted  and  the  choir,  which  had  served  on 
the  occasion,  sang  at  the  grave  with  singular  effect  that 
excellent  and  patriotic  hymn,  ‘My  Country,  ’tis  of  thee.’ 
As  we  returned  to  our  homes  from  these  solemnities  all 
felt  a  grateful  sense  of  earnest  satisfaction  that  so  much 
was  contributed  to  honor  the  venerable  man  who  had  fought 
so  nobly  and  bravely  for  the  liberty  we  so  richly  enjoy.” — 
L.  B.  Harding. 

Every  country  that  has  been  disturbed  by  war  expe¬ 
riences  a  period  of  readjustment.  There  comes  a  time  of 
commercial  distress  when  great  populations  are  bowed  down 
by  markets  destitute  of  buyers,  with  wages  ever  sinking, 
factories  closed,  laborers  idle,  and  well-nigh  every  house¬ 
hold  feeling  in  some  degree  the  general  depression. 
Farming  communities  suffer  perhaps  the  least  hardship, 
“for  they  deal  directly  with  God.”  The  chief  industry  of 
Newmarket  languished;  for  the  ship  yards  were  silent, 
except  for  the  occasional  sound  of  mallet  and  saw,  repair¬ 
ing  fishing  boats.  The  wharves  were  again  “encumbered,” 
this  time  with  fish  houses.  These  also  hovered  along  the 
river  bank. 

Gradually,  as  the  years  went  by,  an  air  of  comfort¬ 
able  living  settled  over  the  town.  People  were  employed. 
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Blacksmith  shops  gave  service  to  the  village  and  to  the 
surrounding  country.  Two  tanneries  were  in  operation, 
and  shoe-makers  were  numerous,  for  in  those  days  shoes 
were  all  custom  made.  “Hannah  at  the  window  binding 
shoes”  was  an  able  assistant  to  every  shoe-maker. 

The  life  of  a  town  is  its  business.  This  was  moderate. 
It  was  an  era  of  moderation.  Things  moved  along  at  a  sort 
of  ox-cart  speed.  Business  enterprise  was  cautious,  safe, 
and  of  necessity  small.  A  commodious,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  store  provided  the  village  with  groceries  and  hardware, 
wet  and  dry  goods,  and  a  general  meeting  place  for  the 
town’s  men,  where  every  night  national,  state  and  domestic 
affairs  were  discussed  and  settled.  The  group  all  left 
together.  No  man  wanted  to  leave  until  closing  time, 
knowing  the  wit  of  those  remaining  would  focus  on  him¬ 
self.  Before  town  meeting  day  political  discussions  would 
get  as  hot  as  the  big,  wood-burning  stove,  around  which 
they  sat.  The  articles  which  later  appeared  in  the  town 
warrant  were  discussed  and  approved  at  this  general  store 
before  they  were  posted  on  the  meeting  house  door.  For 
this  reason  the  voters  from  the  outlying  districts  felt  that 
town  politics  came  to  them  all  cut  and  dried. 


LAWS  AND  A  LAW  BREAKER 

The  enactment  of  state  laws  by  the  legislature  of  1798 
received  a  good  share  of  attention  in  Newmarket.  Com¬ 
munities  were  affected  then  as  now,  in  degree,  according 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  town  police.  One  of  the  new  laws 
declared  “No  person  shall  ride  through  any  town  at  a 
swifter  gait  than  five  miles  an  hour.”  This  in  effect  was 
a  challenge  to  every  owner  of  a  fast  stepping  horse.  No 
other  method  of  locomotion  exceeded  the  speed  of  the 
horse.  If  the  police  failed  to  see  any  violation  of  this  law 
it  did  not  unfavorably  affect  his  chances  of  reappointment. 
Newmarket  has  always  had  a  strong  liking  for  fine  horses ; 
and  a  race  course  has  been  maintained  on  the  Plains  from 
early  times. 

At  this  same  session  of  the  legislature  the  law  against 
profanity  carried  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  or  one 
shilling  for  every  oath.  If  unable  to  pay,  imprisonment  for 
ten  days  or  to  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  ten  lashes,  was 
the  penalty.  In  those  days  it  was  not  safe  even  to  be  a 
loafer.  Idle  persons  were  punished  with  lashes.  Seven 
crimes  in  New  Hampshire  carried  the  death  penalty. 
Among  these  were  horse  and  sheep  stealing.  A  new  law 
of  the  above  date  gave  to  the  horse  thief  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  lighter  punishment  for  his  crime:  “If  convicted 
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by  due  course  of  law  he  shall  be  marked  with  India  ink 
well  and  deeply  defined  inserted  above  the  eye-brows  to  the 
hair  on  either  side  of  the  head  and  by  a  line  well  defined 
from  the  center  of  the  forehead  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  and 
such  person  shall  stay  in  custody  not  exceeding  thirty  days 
’till  such  marks  are  well  and  effectively  fixed.  The  sheriff 
to  receive  the  sum  of  six  shillings  for  marking  each  convict 
as  aforesaid.” 

In  spite  of  drastic  laws  criminals  developed;  and  in 
old  Newmarket  we  had  of  this  a  very  notorious  example. 
Henry  Tufts  was  born  here  June  24,  1748.  His  parents 
were  respectable  and  honest.  His  grandfather  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1701,  and  a  Congre¬ 
gational  minister  of  good  repute.  The  home  of  Henry 
Tufts  was  on  the  road  from  the  Plains  to  Lee  Hook.  In 
his  young  manhood  he  was  appointed  tything-man  at  the 
Rev.  John  Moody’s  meeting  house.  His  service  there  was 
not  for  long.  He  early  developed  tendencies  that  grew 
with  his  years  which  made  him  without  doubt  the  most 
versatile  criminal  that  any  New  Hampshire  town  was  ever 
obliged  to  own.  He  was  a  vagabond  of  good  personal 
appearance.  Avoiding  all  industry  he  acquired  necessities 
and  luxuries  simply  by  taking  whatever  he  wanted  where- 
ever  he  found  it.  As  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  he  served 
his  first  enlistment  of  two  months  without  desertion.  After 
that  his  desertions  were  as  frequent  as  his  enlistments. 
In  1780  he  rambled  away  from  his  regiment  at  West  Point 
to  the  town  of  Charlemont  in  order,  as  he  said,  “to  have 
a  little  change.”  He  spent  the  night  at  the  Spencer  Tav¬ 
ern  where  he  met  one  of  his  own  kind,  a  British  agent,  and 
Tufts  was  charmed  with  the  plan  which  this  man  offered 
to  him — to  put  in  circulation  counterfeit  money.  Congress 
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had  issued  a  paper  medium  to  pay  off  the  soldiers.  The 
British  agent’s  plan  was  to  put  in  circulation  counterfeit 
bills  to  discredit  the  new  national  currency.  He  taught 
Henry  Tufts  an  entirely  new  line  of  roguery.  Tufts 
exchanged  all  the  silver  he  had  for  five  thousand  dollars 
in  counterfeit  bills.  They  separated  and  Tufts  made  haste 
to  invest  in  more  permanent  property.  He  bought  and  paid 
for  an  expensive  horse  and  an  entirely  new  outfit  of  citi¬ 
zens  clothes  for  himself.  Then  he  remembered  Sally  Judd, 
the  latest  of  his  three  living  wives.  He  bought  a  store  of 
fine  things  and  sent  them  to  her  with  a  generous  supply  of 
bad  money.  In  his  autobiography  he  says  “I  had  not  trav¬ 
elled  many  miles  before  I  thought  of  my  own  family,  and 
like  an  honest  man  I  provided  for  them.” 

In  the  spring  of  1793  Tufts  got  into  serious  trouble. 
He  says  “I  bought  a  silver  tablespoon  and  five  silver  tea¬ 
spoons  which  turned  out  to  have  been  stolen.  So  I  was 
tried  for  burglary,  a  capital  offense.”  This  occurred  in 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  He  was  committed  to  Ips¬ 
wich  jail.  His  trial  took  place  in  the  Fall  of  1793.  James 
Sullivan  was  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  for  the  defense 
James  Sewall,  of  Marblehead,  afterwards  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Francis  Dana,  afterwards  Chief  Justice.  Twice 
the  jury  disagreed.  On  the  third  trial  they  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Tufts  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at 
Ipswich  jail  August  13,  1795.  Great  efforts  were  made 
for  his  reprieve.  Harvard  students  signed  and  circulated 
a  petition.  It  was  not  until  the  hour  of  execution  that  the 
order  came  from  Governor  Samuel  Adams  for  his  reprieve. 
He  says  “Three  thousand  persons  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  tragic  spectacle.  Under  the  circumstances  I  was  far 
from  regretting  their  departure.” 
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At  the  petition  of  his  normal  wife,  Nabby,  Governor 
Adams  commuted  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
He  was  sent  to  Castle  Island  where  he  served  five  years. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  Salem  Jail,  from  which  he 
escaped  the  next  day.  He  debated  with  himself  for  some 
time  as  to  which  wife  he  should  begin  his  new  freedom 
with,  Abigail,  Lydia  or  Sally  Judd;  and  while  he  debated 
he  walked  toward  Maine  where  Abigail  then  lived.  He 
wrote  eloquent  letters  of  farewell  to  Lydia  and  Sally. 

In  former  days  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  New 
Hampshire  and  sojourn  with  Indians  in  Canada.  There 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  use  of  herbs  for  the 
cure  of  physical  ills.  So,  now  in  Limington,  Maine,  he 
settled  down  as  a  doctor.  He  had  lived  in  a  Maine  village 
before  this  time;  but  then  he  put  on  clerical  robes  and 
took  his  grandfather's  title  of  Reverend. 

He  died  in  Limington,  Maine,  January  31,  1891,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  an  uncommonly  misspent  life.  His 
autobiography  of  over  three  hundred  pages  is  highflown  and 
amusing.  He  tells  of  his  many  disguises  and  narrow 
escapes,  as  burglar,  horse  thief,  bounty  jumper,  tramp, 
fortune  teller,  revival  preacher,  Indian  herb-doctor,  free¬ 
booter,  vender  of  counterfeit  money.  Twenty  times  he  was 
sentenced  to  prison  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  says  “My  coffin  was  made  and  my  grave  dug 
when  I  escaped  death  by  hanging."  His  first  wife,  Abigail, 
was  a  native  of  Durham,  a  woman  of  courage,  honesty  and 
fidelity.  She  had  removed  with  her  children  to  Limington, 
Maine,  where  she  received  Henry  Tufts  into  her  home  and 
cared  for  him  in  his  old  age.  His  book,  “The  Life,  Adven¬ 
tures,  Travels  and  Sufferings  of  Henry  Tufts,"  was  printed 
in  Dover  in  1807,  by  Samuel  Bragg. 


A  HORSE  STORY 


At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  the  people  began 
to  see  the  necessity  of  making  better  roads  and  of  placing 
well-built  bridges  over  brooks  and  rivers  which  flowed  in 
the  line  of  travel.  Turnpikes  were  opened  and  stage  coach 
lines  were  giving  regular  service,  with  the  larger  towns  as 
terminals.  The  law  of  1798  was  still  in  force;  but  the 
majority  of  the  townspeople  did  not  desire  to  drive 
through  town  or  anywhere  “at  a  faster  gait  than  five  miles 
an  hour.”  So  the  law  was  not  disregarded.  Those  who 
owned  speedy  horses  were  content,  after  a  few  turns  at  the 
race  course,  to  drive  a  sleek,  long-stepping  horse  in  a  racing 
gig,  slowly  through  Main  Street,  knowing  well  that  the 
style  and  trotting  speed  of  his  horse  on  the  track  would  be 
the  subject  of  discussion. 

A  sporty  resident  of  Newmarket  managed  and  shared 
in  the  gain  of  the  first  horse  race  in  New  England  in  which 
the  horse  won  a  national  reputation.  In  the  spring  of  1818 
the  Boston  Jockey  Club  advertised  “to  pay  one  thousand 
dollars  for  any  horse  that  can  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes.” 
This  advertisement  claimed  the  attention  of  a  man  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  who  owned  a  rangey  bay  gelding  with 
slanting  shoulders,  whose  legs  stood  well  under  him.  Not 
a  handsome  horse,  but  his  master  had  great  faith  in  his 
trotting  ability. 
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The  owner  of  this  horse  rigged  up  a  light  sulky  and 
with  this  horse  started  for  Boston,  stopping  over  in  New¬ 
market  for  a  few  days  with  his  cousin,  a  farmer,  stock 
breeder  and  expert  horseman.  At  first  the  cousin  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  horse  winning  in  the  Jockey  Club  race. 
But  a  demonstration  on  the  race  track  was  very  convincing. 
Plans  were  made  accordingly. 

Very  cheerfully  the  owner  and  his  horse  started  for 
Boston,  looking,  as  he  was,  a  countryman  from  way  down 
east,  driving  a  peculiar  looking  horse  in  a  home-made 
racing  gig,  with  a  bag  of  horse  feed  swaying  behind. 
Slowly  they  went  over  the  rough  turnpike  and  up  and  down 
the  long  hills.  But  when  a  level  stretch  of  road  appeared 
the  horse  recognized  his  opportunity  for  speed,  and  way¬ 
farers  looked  in  wonder  ’till  horse  and  driver  were  lost  in 
the  distance.  Arriving  in  Boston  the  countryman,  with 
his  horse,  hung  around  the  stables  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
bragging  always  of  what  his  horse  could  do,  but  refusing 
to  give  a  demonstration  of  his  speed.  Meanwhile  the  New¬ 
market  cousin  went  by  packet  to  Portsmouth  and  thence  to 
Boston,  a  well-attired,  gentlemanly  stranger.  His  interest 
in  horses,  however,  led  him  to  the  Jockey  Club,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  countryman  from  Maine.  He  readily 
joined  in  the  fun  that  was  being  made  at  the  expense  of 
this  greenhorn  jockey  who  was  very  anxious  to  enter  the 
club  race,  and  was  ready  to  bet  any  amount  of  money  on 
his  horse  winning,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  he 
“hadn’t  money  enough  to  buy  a  gallon  of  New  England 
rum.”  Then  the  stranger  agreed  to  lend  him  one  thousand 
dollars  to  bet  on  the  race,  if  the  countryman  would  give 
a  bill  of  sale  of  the  horse  to  him  as  security.  After  much 
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hilarity  this  was  done.  Then  the  word  went  round  among 
Boston  horsemen  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  race. 
The  name  Boston  Blue  was  given  to  the  horse  and  the 
race  advertised.  On  the  old  Lynn  turnpike  the  event  took 
place.  Boston  Blue  won  in  2:57.  The  stake-holder  paid 
over  the  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  jockey  from  Water- 
ville,  Maine.  Boston  Blue  was  sold  by  the  stranger  to  the 
Jockey  Club  for  one  thousand  dollars,  as  advertised,  and  by 
different  routes  the  cousins  returned  to  Newmarket. 

Boston  Blue  acquired  fame  as  a  racer  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  was  later  sold  to  parties  in  England, 
where  he  trotted  eight  miles  in  twenty-eight  minutes  and 
fifty-nine  seconds,  winning  for  his  owners  a  large  sum  of 
money. 


WAR  OF  1812 


In  the  last  week  of  June,  1812,  the  news  reached  New¬ 
market  that  war  had  been  declared  against  Great  Britain. 
This  occasioned  more  excitement  here  than  enthusiastic 
support.  The  fact  that  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
were  at  this  time  engaged  in  war  did  not  increase  the  mili¬ 
tary  ardor  of  New  England.  Napoleon,  with  his  great 
army  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and 
the  news  from  the  Peninsular  War  dwarfed  the  reason  for 
our  conflict  with  England.  The  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course  act  had  made  New  England  hostile  to  the  Madison 
administration  and  the  war. 

At  this  time  our  State  Militia  was  at  its  best,  with 
thirty-seven  regiments  organized  in  six  brigades,  combined 
in  three  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  major  general. 

The  military  slogan  of  New  Hampshire  was,  “A  well 
regulated  militia  is  the  sure  defense  of  the  State.”  The 
law  required  that  “every  able-bodied  man  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  every  such  man  under  the  age  of  forty 
shall  enlist  in  the  State  militia.”  Numerous  exceptions 
were  made.  Newmarket  belonged  to  the  First  Battalion 
of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  which  was  recruited  from  Exeter, 
Newmarket,  Brentwood,  Poplin  and  Epping. 

This  military  motto  or  slogan  had  a  significance  at 
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that  time  which  is  not  forced  upon  the  casual  reader  of 
our  state  history.  Governor  Plumer’s  action  in  placing 
the  New  Hampshire  militia  under  the  command  of  a 
United  States  army  officer  and  in  sending  them  outside  the 
State  limits  to  the  occupation  of  Fort  McClary,  which  at 
that  time  was  in  Massachusetts  territory,  gave  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  party  in  New  Hampshire  a  legitimate  claim  that 
Governor  Plumer  had  exceeded  his  authority  and  vio¬ 
lated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
Political  feeling  ran  high,  Republicans  against  Federal¬ 
ists.  The  Federalists  were  opposed  to  the  Madison  admin¬ 
istration  ;  but  they  were  not  in  the  majority  in  Newmarket. 
Everybody  here  was  greatly  interested  in  the  war  activi¬ 
ties  at  Portsmouth.  Three  thousand  New  Hampshire 
militia  were  stationed  there  and  all  along  the  shore  of  the 
Piscataqua.  Sixteen  privateers  were  fitted  out  and  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  during  the  war.  They  captured  many 
prizes.  Naturally  the  young  men  of  Newmarket  partici¬ 
pated  in  these  events ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  town 
records  of  that  time.  The  State  records  show  that  sixty- 
two  Newmarket  men  were  enlisted  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  great  fire  at  Portsmouth  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December,  1813,  which  destroyed  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  buildings,  was  at  first  attributed 
to  British  spies.  It  was,  however,  conclusively  proven  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  servant  girl  who  had  been  dis¬ 
charged.  In  revenge  she  set  fire  to  the  barn  of  her  former 
employer,  and  the  fire  quickly  spread  beyond  control.  At 
night,  when  the  fire  was  raging,  the  sky  brilliantly  reflected 
the  flames,  and  the  people  here  gathered  on  the  hill  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  fire  as  registered  in  the  sky. 
Many  families  were  made  homeless. 


OLD  RESIDENTS  AND  THEIR  HOMES 


Nathaniel  Treadwell,  who  had  lost  his  home  and  much 
property  in  the  great  fire  in  Portsmouth,  came  to  New¬ 
market  seeking  a  dwelling  place.  He  bought  of  General 
James  Hill  the  house  that  was  built  as  a  parsonage  for  the 
Rev.  John  Moody.  At  Mr.  Moody’s  death  this  house 
passed  by  will  to  his  grandson,  John  Moody  Smith,  who 
sold  it  to  his  father-in-law,  General  James  Hill. 

Nathaniel  Treadwell  and  his  son,  Captain  Charles, 
were  at  different  times  taverners  here  from  1814  to  1828. 
Later  this  house  was  sold  to  Thomas  Chesley  and  later  still 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  This  house  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Ralph  Waugh,  a  dealer  in  antiques,  who  is 
likely  to  restore  and  preserve  it.  It  stands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Exeter  Road  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
grade  crossing  at  Rockingham.  Judging  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  one  would  hardly  think  of  it  as  an  ancient  landmark. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  has  suffered  changes.  No  other 
house  in  town  is  so  rich  in  historical  associations.:  It  is 
the  oldest  house  within  the  present  limits  of  Newmarket. 
When  Captain  Nathaniel  Treadwell  kept  tavern  here,  it 
was  sometimes  used  for  religious  services.  If  the  weather 
was  very  cold,  the  temperature  in  the  nearby  meeting 
house  did  not  respond  to  the  heat  of  the  small  stove.  It 
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is  said  that  on  such  days  Elder  Brodhead  preached  in  his 
surtout  and  kept  his  hands  warm  by  emphatic  gestures. 
If  his  congregation  appeared  to  suffer  from  cold  he  would 
say  “We  will  adjourn  to  the  dining  room  at  Brother  Tread- 
weirs.”  The  preaching  at  the  tavern  may  have  had  an 
unexpected  influence.  Three  Treadwell  daughters  mar¬ 
ried  three  Methodist  ministers. 

The  Hubertus  Neal  tavern  is  still  standing  near  the 
Junction.  Abner  Stinson's  tavern,  remodelled,  is  now 
called  the  Howard  Hanson  house.  Farther  north,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Exeter  Road,  was  the  Lieutenant  John 
Burley  house  before  mentioned.  In  this  house  the  north¬ 
east  chamber,  supposed  to  be  haunted,  was  indeed  unusual 
in  construction  and  finish.  The  floor,  walls,  door,  ceiling 
and  inside  window-shutters  were  all  of  one  kind  of  wood, 
guiltless  of  varnish  or  paint  and  dark  with  age.  When  the 
inside  window-blinds  were  drawn  and  the  door  shut  the 
room  was  like  a  large,  square  box  with  the  cover  on,  so 
not  a  ray  of  light  could  enter,  a  dismal  place  for  even  a 
ghost  to  be  “laid,”  and  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  light 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  other  rooms.  A  few  years  ago 
this  house  was  sold  to  a  dealer  in  antiques.  It  was  care¬ 
fully  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  Weston,  Massachusetts. 

When  Constantine  B.  Mathes  built  his  house  where 
the  Jeremiah  Folsom  Garrison  stood,  he  removed  from  his 
land  the  old  house  which  was  once  the  home  of  John,  Peter 
and  Nancy  Burley.  The  Moses  Burley  house  was  in  the 
field  southeast  of  the  old  garrison.  A  little  farther  north 
on  the  Exeter  Road  the  house  now  owned  by  Fred  W. 
Knight  was  the  property  in  1817  of  Bruce  Brackett.  The 
beautiful  elm  tree  near  the  road  is  said  to  have  been 
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planted  by  him.  This  house  was  later  the  home  of  John 
Presson,  his  sister,  and  her  daughter’s  family. 

The  Jeremiah  Mead  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Miss 
Nellie  Laine. 

William  L.  Priest  resides  where  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kidder 
lived.  The  doctor  was  for  many  years  a  successful  physi¬ 
cian  here,  and  like  all  our  doctors,  was  active  in  town 
politics. 

On  the  west  side  of  Exeter  Road  there  were  no  houses 
from  Dr.  Kidder’s  to  the  Lovering  or  brick  house  at  the 
junction  of  the  old  Exeter  and  Nottingham  Roads. 

On  the  east  side  of  Exeter  Road  the  estate  of  E.  Chap¬ 
man  extended  from  Jeremiah  Folsom’s  land  to  the  present 
railroad  crossing  where  the  house  which  he  built  still 
stands,  now  the  property  of  Alphonse  LaRoche.  This 
Chapman  land  extended  easterly  to  the  Pindar  Lane.  The 
Chapman  family  burial  ground  was  in  what  is  now  a  grove 
of  oaks  and  pines  by  the  Bayside  Road,  south  of  the  home 
of  James  H.  Crimmins.  Almost  every  trace  of  its  former 
use  has  disappeared.  The  accumulated  mould  of  more  than 
a  century  has  hidden  the  mounds.  The  rude  stone  mark¬ 
ers  are  sunken  and  moss-grown.  Time  has  erased  names 
and  dates.  Tall  pines  are  growing  over  the  graves. 

What  is  now  Railroad  Common  was  once  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  Colonel  Joseph  Smith.  The  family  grave¬ 
yard  was  east  of  the  present  railroad  station.  There  were 
slate  gravestones  standing  there  in  1868. 

The  first  police  station  or  town  lockup  was  near  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Maple  Avenue.  It 
was  a  nine  by  twelve  log  house  and  in  the  last  years  of  its 
usefulness  it  was  open  to  all  comers,  a  convenient  place  to 
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sober  up.  Just  beyond,  towards  the  west,  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  stood  a  huge  oak  tree.  Travel  passed  around 
it  on  either  side.  It  was  there  in  1657  when  this  road  was 
a  “convientante  cart  waie.”  In  1752  when  the  road  to 
Wadley’s  Grant  was  laid  out,  this  tree  was  spared.  Nearly 
one  hundred  years  later  (1848)  the  selectmen  decided  to 
widen  and  straighten  the  road.  The  oak  tree  was  cut 
down.  The  same  year  the  lockup  was  hauled  to  the  town 
poor-farm.  This  farm  extended  over  a  large  area  from 
the  Exeter  Road  near  the  Pound  and  the  Pine  Hill  school 
house  eastward  nearly  to  tide  water. 

The  ancient  dwelling  house  of  Paul  Chapman  still 
stands  in  almost  its  original  form,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Packers  Falls  and  Lee  Roads. 

Wentworth  Cheswell  was  prominent  in  the  history  of 
Newmarket  as  citizen,  soldier  and  scrivener.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Dummer  Academy,  then  as  now  a  good  school  for 
boys.  He  became  a  prosperous  business  man  of  old  New¬ 
market,  three  times  elected  selectman,  six  years  assessor, 
active  in  the  parish  until  the  year  of  his  death  in  1817. 
He  was  born  in  Newmarket  in  1746.  He  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  all 
the  land  bordering  on  the  Wadleys  Falls  Road  from  his 
house  which  stood  where  Jesse  Carpenter’s  house  is  now, 
west  to  Moonlight  Bridge  and  northerly  to  the  bridge 
where  the  pumping  station  is.  A  large  house  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road  near  Moonlight  Bridge  was  doubtless  built 
by  him.  He  was  at  one  time  joint  owner  with  Benjamin 
Mead  of  the  Colonel  Joseph  Smith  house  and  estate.  He 
owned  property  near  the  town  landing.  A  well,  which  was 
the  west  boundary  mark  of  his  land,  is  now  under  the  side- 
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walk  in  front  of  “Bill's  Lunch”  on  Main  Street.  The  house 
where  the  late  Arthur  Dearborn  lived  was  Cheswell  prop¬ 
erty,  and  his  two  youngest  daughters,  Martha  and  Abigail, 
lived  there  until  their  deaths  in  1860  and  1862.  On  the 
corner  opposite  the  brick  house  was  a  one-story  Cheswell 
building.  It  was  used  as  a  school  house  and  later,  in  1862, 
as  Nathaniel  Robinson's  bakeshop.  Next  to  this  on  Main 
Street  was  a  two-story  house  with  a  very  narrow  front 
yard.  This  was  also  Cheswell  property,  destroyed  in  the 
big  fire  of  1866. 

The  mansion  house  of  Wentworth  Cheswell  was  built 
in  1766.  It  faced  the  south  and  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock.  The  foundation  wall  of  the  east  end  of  the  house 
was  a  part  of  this  ledge.  In  1863  the  house  looked  old  but 
not  dejected.  Its  solid,  oak  timbers  had  resisted  decay. 
The  hand-wrought  nails  and  spikes  held  boards  and  beams 
in  their  original  position  and  the  great,  central  chimney 
received  the  flames  from  the  wide  fire-places  with  as  much 
safety  as  when  it  was  built.  Time  had  colored  the  house 
uniformly  and  well.  It  contained  fifteen  rooms.  The  front 
door  opened  upon  a  smooth,  wide,  stone,  portico  floor. 
Round  pillars  of  wood  in  each  corner  upheld  the  roof 
which  was  joined  onto  the  house.  From  this  stone  floor 
five  stone  steps  led  to  the  front  walk,  and  five  on  either 
side  led  to  flagstone  walks  which  extended  the  width  of 
the  house.  In  the  angles  formed  by  the  stone  steps,  phlox, 
sweet  williams  and  marigolds  brilliantly  grew  on  the  west 
side ;  but  on  the  east  only  rosemary  and  striped  grass  flour¬ 
ished.  On  either  side  of  the  wide  front  door,  extending 
the  width  of  the  house,  was  a  wall  of  cut  stone  solidly  built 
from  the  flagstone  walk,  about  four  feet  high.  Doubtless 
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this  was  the  face  of  the  foundation  wall.  It  projected 
from  the  house  and  was  topped  by  a  slanting,  shingled  roof 
about  two  feet  wide.  This  roofed  wall  seemed  a  part  of 
the  house.  There  were  two  windows  above  and  below  on 
the  west  side  of  the  front  door,  and  on  the  east  side,  one 
window  above  and  below.  The  rooms  were  panelled  and 
were  not  low  storied.  Huge  beams  ran  horizontally 
through  the  ceilings  of  the  four  larger  rooms.  In  the 
outside  corners  were  upright  beams.  These  gave  an 
appearance  of  strength  and  solidity  which  did  not  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  rooms.  To  one  who  had  been 
familiar  with  this  house  in  the  youth  of  its  existence 
it  would  seem  to  have  fallen  from  its  high  estate;  but  the 
dignity,  strength  and  beauty  of  colonial  architecture  was 
apparent,  even  when  it  had  withstood  the  changes  of  a 
century.  It  was  beautiful  for  situation.  There  were  four 
stately  elm  trees  in  the  wide  front  yard.  Stone  walls 
bounded  it  on  either  side.  Outside  the  front  gate  a  bank 
of  green  grass  grew  quite  to  the  narrow  road.  A  tall,  old 
balm-of-gilead  tree  stood  near  the  gate,  from  whose 
branches  medicinal  buds  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  care¬ 
fully  gathered  for  the  healing  of  the  neighborhood.  To 
the  west  and  north  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  garden,  orchard,  pasture  and  woodland  to  Pigeon  Hill, 
with  its  dark  road  winding  through  the  old  growth  pines 
to  the  Piscassic  River. 

The  mansion  house  of  Wentworth  Cheswell  and  the 
Colonel  Joseph  Smith  three-story  brick  house,  with  its 
upper  and  lower  piazzas,  its  terraced  lawns  and  its  splendid 
trees,  we  should  have  cherished.  They  were  old  landmarks, 
examples  of  colonial  architecture  rarely  seen  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  today. 
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Some  of  us  may  remember  this  brick  house  (which 
stood  where  the  Catholic  Church  is  today)  when  it  was  the 
property  of  Dr.  George  W.  Kittredge.  He  was  a  bachelor, 
and  this  house  was  seldom  opened  to  visitors.  From  the 
early  days  until  1845  it  was  a  place  of  social  distinction. 
Under  the  ownership  of  Dr.  Kittredge  the  grounds  were 
kept  fruitful  and  beautiful.  He  was  a  very  popular  man 
as  physician  and  citizen.  All  the  George  K.’s  in  town  were 
named  for  him.  Public  spirited  and  democratic,  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  town  affairs  was  considerable.  Little  children  grew 
up  with  kindly  regard  for  him  in  remembrance  of  the  lib¬ 
erty  given  them  to  go  into  his  orchard  each  morning  on 
the  way  to  school  and  take  all  the  plums,  peaches,  pears 
and  apples  they  could  find  on  the  ground.  Woe  to  the 
child  who  failed  to  be  honorable.  For  him  the  gates  were 
henceforth  closed.  Dr.  Kittredge,  in  his  one-seated,  two¬ 
wheeled  chaise,  went  daily  on  his  round  through  the  village, 
and  all  the  country  roads  knew  him  well. 

In  1823  Benjamin  Lovering  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  were 
the  owners  of  the  brick  house  estate.  The  old  apple 
orchard  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  opposite  the  brick 
house  had  at  this  time  acquired  the  name  of  Lovering’s 
Orchard.  It  extended  from  the  Cheswell  house  that  stood 
on  the  corner  where  now  Dr.  Butler  lives,  down  the  old 
road  to  Exeter,  as  far  as  the  tan  yard  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  thence  turning  northerly  and  following  the  high  ground 
to  Tenney’s  Corner,  where  now  John  H.  Griffin’s  store  is, 
then  on  the  Lee  Road  to  the  starting  point.  Tasker’s  Lane 
was  then  a  cart  way  through  Lovering’s  Orchard.  A  large 
red  gate  on  the  main  road  gave  entrance  to  this  cart  way. 

William  Tenney  was  a  lawyer.  He  owned  a  house  and 
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office  that  stood  where  the  telephone  exchange  and  the 
Stone  store  are  now.  A  rope  walk,  the  relic  of  shipbuild¬ 
ing  times,  was  behind  his  residence.  He  owned  land  and 
a  one-story  house  where  the  stone  house  now  is  at  the  head 
of  Exeter  Street.  His  land  extended  from  Cheswell’s  well 
to  Chapman’s  Wharf  and  to  the  east  boundary  of  Lover¬ 
ing’s  Orchard.  This  locality  was  called  Tenney’s  Corner. 

Isaac  Furber  kept  a  tavern.  Its  location  was  behind 
the  present  bank  building  and  the  store  of  Philip  La 
Branche.  The  front  yard  extended  to  the  road.  Beside 
its  picket  fence,  poppies  and  hollyhocks  grew.  “Uncle 
Isaac”  sold  to  Benjamin  F.  Tuttle,  who  kept  tavern  there 
until  “Pa  Tuttle”  built  for  his  son  the  brick  hotel,  now 
called  the  Newmarco  Club.  The  Isaac  Furber  house  was 
torn  down  in  1862.  Olive  Simpson  and  her  daughter,  Mary, 
were  its  last  occupants.  Olive  used  to  stutter  and  was  an 
exhorter  in  prayer  meeting. 

The  Arthur  Branscomb  tavern  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  Star  Theatre,  and  the  Branscomb  store  was  where  later 
B.  F.  Haley  built  a  clothing  shop  and  dry  goods  store.  This 
is  now  owned  by  Joseph  A.  Brisson. 

The  Murrays  owned  a  house  and  hillside  apple  orchard 
where  Chapel  Street  now  is.  Branscomb’s  land  extended 
alongside  Murray’s  up  the  hill.  Jewett  Tasker,  the  father 
of  the  late  Charles  E.,  built  a  house  for  himself  beyond 
Murray’s  Orchard  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  still  standing, 
occupied  by  Eugene  Keniston. 

A  part  of  the  estate  of  Walter  Bryant,  with  land  owned 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Gale,  Sheriff  Brown  and  Edward  and 
Walter  Smith,  included,  in  1823,  land  from  what  was  after¬ 
ward  High  Street  to  Rundlett’s  Tavern,  now  the  Willey 
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House.  At  this  time  Elm  Street  was  called  Piscassic  Road ; 
and  there  was  no  High,  Central,  Chapel  or  Church  Streets. 

Wiggin  Doe  owned  a  small  house  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  short  distance  south  of  Picked  Rock  Bridge.  It  was 
built  against  the  hill,  one  story  on  the  west  side.  On  the 
highway  or  river  side  this  cottage  of  wood  was  supported 
by  a  substantial,  brick  basement,  the  outside  door  of  which 
opened  upon  the  highway  not  ten  feet  distant.  The  east 
upper  windows  of  this  little  house  gave  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  natural  falls  of  the  Lamprey,  the  tides  of  Salt 
River  and  the  wooded  eastern  shore,  where  in  earlier 
days  the  Indian  wigwams  stood.  The  Lubberland  Road 
was  in  view  as  far  as  the  lone  house  of  Widow  Scriggins, 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  On  the  west  or  hill  side  of  this 
Wiggin  Doe  house  the  windows  overlooked  the  Bryant 
graveyard,  distant  pine  woods,  and  nearby  the  homes  of 
his  neighbors,  Savage,  Doe  and  Pinder.  Deacon  Daniel 
Chapman’s  house  was  on  the  hill  west  of  the  bridge.  The 
boundary  line  between  Newmarket  and  Durham  crossed  the 
bridge  and  divided  the  Chapman  farm.  The  house  was  in 
Newmarket ;  the  back  yard,  barn  and  most  of  the  farm  was 
in  Durham. 


A  NEW  INDUSTRY  AND  A  LAWSUIT 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  1823,  when  the 
stage  from  Newburyport  came  in,  it  brought  the  forerun¬ 
ners  of  changes  that  were  soon  to  come  to  Newmarket. 
Four  strangers  alighted  at  the  Branscomb  Tavern.  The 
next  day  they  were  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  village; 
but  their  interest  seemed  to  center  at  Ebenezer  Smith’s 
sawmill  below  the  falls. 

They  departed  as  they  came.  One  week  later  a  per¬ 
suasive  Quaker,  with  his  thees  and  thous,  accompanied  by 
a  group  of  surveyors,  gave  rise  to  a  persistent  rumor  that 
a  company  had  been  formed  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  to 
build  and  operate  a  cotton  factory  in  Newmarket. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  Ebenezer  Smith’s 
saw  and  grist  mill  and  mill  privilege  was  sold  to  Stephen 
Hanson.  One  boundary  point  of  this  mill  privilege  was 
the  Picked  Rock  under  the  bridge,  and  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  was  the  Bryant  Rock,  so  called,  which  stood  twenty 
rods  from  the  foot  of  the  falls  and  at  highwater  mark  four 
rods  from  the  road  leading  from  Dover  to  Exeter.  . 

Stephen  Hanson,  the  Quaker,  and  Daniel  Durell,  his 
co-worker,  secured  the  services  of  Seth  R.  Shackford,  of 
Newmarket,  Seth  Walker,  of  Durham,  and  Schoolmaster 
John  Smith,  of  Salem,  all  practical  surveyors,  and  each 
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with  his  chain  men  was  soon  surveying  about  town  and  all 
along  the  Lamprey  River  to  the  source  of  mill  power  at 
Pawtuckaway. 

By  the  help  of  numerous  deeds  of  land  at  this  time, 
one  can  easily  imagine  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
taverns  and  on  the  street;  the  careful  calculations  around 
the  home  firesides  of  the  gain  to  be  made  by  selling  the 
home  place  to  this  pleasant  mannered  Quaker,  who  seemed 
not  over-anxious  to  buy,  but  who  made  very  plain  the 
advantage  of  selling. 

Those  who  had  neither  house  nor  land  to  sell  talked 
of  better  days  coming.  There  would  be  a  great  demand 
for  labor.  There  was  no  lack  of  news.  Each  day  brought 
surprises.  The  Packers  Falls  mill  and  mill  privilege,  Pis- 
cassic  mill,  the  old  Piscassic  House  and  estate,  William 
Tenney’s  store,  house  and  land  on  Main  Street,  the  Savage 
house  on  Piscassic  Road,  the  Doe  and  Pinder  houses  and 
lands,  wharf  number  5,  Cram’s  Wharf  and  blacksmith 
shop,  Elm  Tree  Wharf,  Branscomb’s  store  and  land  adjoin¬ 
ing,  the  property  of  Gale  and  Cram  on  Water  Street,  the 
Lovering  estate  with  its  brick  house,  and  even  the  sand¬ 
pits  on  the  Sias  farm  had  become  the  property  of  the  New¬ 
market  Manufacturing  Company  before  mid  summer. 
Much  of  the  real  estate  bought  by  the  Company  appears  to 
have  been  for  speculative  purposes. 

When  the  Company  began  preparations  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  mill  the  southern  boundary  of  the  mill  privilege 
was  the  Bryant  Rock  near  the  road,  and  twenty  rods  from 
the  foot  of  the  falls.  This  landmark  was  as  well  known  as 
the  Picked  Rock  under  the  bridge.  As  early  as  1647  in 
the  liberty  given  by  the  town  of  Exeter  to  Edward  Gilman 
to  set  up  a  sawmill  at  Lamprey  River  Lower  Falls,  the 
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southern  boundary  was  the  same  as  was  granted  to  Robert 
Coffin  in  1701.  In  1766  and  again  in  1796  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  mill  privilege  was  the  same  as  in  1647, 
“twenty  rods  from  the  foot  of  the  falls  to  the  Bryant  Rock 
by  the  side  of  the  road.”  This  rock  was  also  the  northern 
boundary  mark  of  the  old  Bryant  estate. 

In  1804  Joseph  Young,  administrator  of  the  estate  of 
John  Bryant,  sold  this  land  to  Paul  Chapman,  and  Chap¬ 
man  conveyed  the  land  in  question  to  Edward  and  Walter 
Smith.  Around  this  rock  a  legal  battle  was  fought.  The 
Bryant  Rock  was  blown  up  and  removed  by  the  Company’s 
agent.  The  Smith  Brothers  claimed  trespass,  and  brought 
suit  against  Philip  Chase,  of  Salem,  general  agent  of  the 
Newmarket  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  is  interesting.  Many  of  the 
old  residents  testified  or  gave  depositions  for  plaintiff  or 
defendant.  The  town  was  divided,  many  favoring  the  new 
enterprise  which  was  bringing  money  and  business  into 
the  village;  others  saw  wanton  destruction,  the  exodus  of 
old  residents,  and  the  lawlessness  of  a  great  corporation 
overriding  the  rights  of  individuals. 

One  day  Reuben  French  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lovering 
stood  with  others  by  the  side  of  the  road  while  the  Bryant 
Rock  was  being  removed.  Reuben  said  to  Mrs.  Lovering 
“This  company  have  encroached  on  the  Scriptures.”  She, 
not  so  well  versed  in  Bible  lore,  said  “What  do  you  mean?” 
Reuben  replied,  “They  have  removed  the  Bryant  Rock  and 
the  Bible  says  ‘Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor’s 
landmark  which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine 
inheritance.’  ” 

The  building  of  Number  1  Mill  was  begun  early  in 
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the  spring.  The  contract  with  the  promoters,  Messrs. 
Durell  and  Hanson,  was  cancelled  July  3;  and  on  July  14, 
1823,  Stephen  Hanson,  of  Dover,  was  offered  the  position  of 
local  agent  of  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Company  at 
a  yearly  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  which  position  he 
accepted  and  held  until  January,  1826.  It  was  stipulated 
in  the  contract  that  if  he  lost  any  time  it  would  mean  a 
loss  of  pay.  The  Company  agreed  to  pay  his  board  every 
day  that  he  was  actually  in  their  service. 

A  careful  estimate  had  been  made  of  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  brick  and  stone  for  the  building  of  the  mill.  If 
built  of  brick  the  cost  would  be  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
one  dollars  less;  but  the  wise  directors  chose  the  more 
expensive  but  enduring  stone. 

The  estate  of  the  widow  of  Daniel  Chapman  was  sold 
at  public  auction  and  was  bought  by  Agent  Hanson  for  the 
Company.  The  old  Chapman  house  was  removed  and  the 
brick  house  was  built  on  the  site.  This  for  many  years 
was  known  as  the  Agent’s  House. 

A  part  of  Piscassic  Road  was  renamed  Elm  Street. 
It  extended  from  Main  Street  or  Road  past  the  old  spring 
pump  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it  terminated  at  a  large 
red  gate.  Beyond  this  point  the  road  was  a  cart  way,  sub¬ 
ject  to  gates  and  bars  as  late  as  1865.  After  Riverside 
Cemetery  was  located  this  way  was  more  frequently  used 
and  became  known  as  Cemetery  Road.'  It  was  never 
legally  laid  out  except  by  long  use. 

On  the  south  side  of  Elm  Street  the  Company  built 
four  two-story,  double  tenement  houses  and  a  small,  one- 
story  cottage  near  the  spring  pump.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  street  a  one-story  engine  house  and  four  double 
tenement,  story  and  a  half  houses  were  built. 
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The  town  discontinued  the  old  road  by  the  river  side 
and  laid  out  a  road  from  what  is  now  Water  Street  away 
from  the  river  and  over  the  hill  to  Picked  Rock  Bridge. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  new  road  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
three  large  brick  blocks  were  soon  in  process  of  building. 
Benjamin  Brooks,  then  superintendent  of  the  Company's 
machine  shop,  built  the  block  known  by  his  name  at  the 
south  end  of  the  hill.  The  Company  laid  out  a  short  street 
parallel  to  Elm  Street  and,  as  it  was  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  they  named  it  High  Street.  Houses  were  soon 
being  built  on  both  sides  of  this  short  street  which  con¬ 
nected  with  Spring  Street  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Spring 
Pump  Road. 

The  Company  wanted  to  lay  out  a  street  from  Main, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  Spring  Street,  parallel  to  High 
Street.  This  would  cut  through  the  land  of  Dr.  George  W. 
Gale,  Sheriff  Brown  and  Edward  and  Walter  Smith.  Gale 
and  Brown  readily  sold  to  the  agent;  but  the  Smith  broth¬ 
ers,  still  fighting  the  trespass  case,  held  up  the  laying-out 
of  this  street.  Then  David  and  Betsey  Murray  saw  their 
opportunity.  They  sent  the  following  terse  note  to  the 
agent:  “We  will  open  up  a  road  thirty-five  feet  wide,  on 
the  south  side  of  our  house  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  (Signed)  Elizabeth  Murray.  David  Murray.” 
This  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  street  we  call 
Chapel  Street  was  opened  from  Main  to  Spring  Street 
through  the  Murray  apple  orchard. 

The  fighting  spirit  of  the  gentle  Quaker,  Agent  Ste¬ 
phen  Hanson,  is  clearly  shown  in  letters  written  to  School¬ 
master  Smith,  the  Salem  surveyor,  when  the  trial  of  the 
case,  Smith  vs.  Chase,  was  pending. 
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“Friend  John  Smith:  I  was  this  day  informed  that 
Edward  Smith  is  a  going  to  Salem  to  make  another  attempt 
to  take  thy  deposition;  and  if  he  should,  we  hope  thou  wilt 
give  him  the  same  treatment  thee  did  before — drive  him 
from  thy  school-room.  We  wish  thee  not  to  give  thy 
deposition  at  all,  whether  money  is  tendered  thee  or  not,  we 
holding  ourselves  responsible  to  thee  for  all  damages  sus¬ 
tained,  and  thee  holding  thyself  in  readiness  to  attend 
court  when  called  for.  Thee  need  not  give  thyself  any 
uneasiness  about  thy  loss  in  the  school  last  winter  by 
Edward  attempting  to  take  thy  deposition,  as  the  Company 
will  make  thee  satisfied.  We  want  thee  on  Tuesday  next 
to  attend  in  surveying,  and  whatever  thy  engagements  are, 
or  may  be,  thou  must  not  disappoint  us,  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  thou  shouldst  attend.  (Signed)  Stephen  Hanson, 
Agent.” 

Another  letter  dated  February  16,  1826:  “Friend 
Smith:  Thee  very  well  knows  that  thy  presence  will  be 
necessary  at  Portsmouth  on  next  Tuesday ;  and  as  we  have 
told  thee  that  thou  shouldst  be  paid  for  all  thy  loss  in  the 
school  and  all  thy  trouble  and  expense  while  thy  attention 
is  called  in  any  business  in  the  action  of  Smith  vs.  Chase, 
we  believe  thy  feelings  are  such  as  will  not  require  us  to 
give  thee  any  further  notice  more  than  to  say  that  we 
shall  want  thee  there  at  all  events  on  the  spot  on  Tuesday 
forenoon  in  the  Smith  action  against  Chase.  We  shall  not 
detain  thee  for  only  one  week.  Thou  need  not  adjourn 
thy  school  any  longer  than  for  that  time.  Should  thee 
suffer  any  loss  by  this  detention  we  give  this  voucher :  That 
all  thy  loss  shall  be  made  up  to  thee.  Therefore  death  or 
sickness  so  as  thou  can  not  be  brought  on  a  bed  in  the  stage 
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is  the  only  excuse  for  thy  not  coming.  Arrive  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  Tuesday  next  at  ten  of  the  clock.  We  can  not 
proceed  one  step  towards  a  trial  without  thee.  Stephen 
Hanson,  Agent.” 

This  case  was  in  court  from  September,  1823,  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1826.  The  levy  of  the  execution  in  favor  of  the 
Company  was  upon  Smith’s  land  lying  between  the  high¬ 
way  and  low  water  mark.  By  this  levy  the  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  obtained  title  to  the  water  front  to  the  south 
limit  of  its  present  yard. 

Three  years  after  this  time  negotiations  were  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  forty-foot  strip  of  land  for  a  street  through 
the  property  of  Walter  and  Edward  Smith.  Philip  Chase, 
of  Salem,  general  agent  of  the  Company,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  Walter  Smith,  received  November  29,  1829, 
wrote:  “The  Murrays  have  been  given  better  terms  for 
their  land  than  would  have  been  paid  them  if  it  had  been 
certain  that  a  street  could  have  been  put  through  your 
land.  And  since  we  have  a  street  through  Murray’s 
orchard  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  us  whether 
there  is  another  street  or  not.  However,  we  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  proposal  hitherto  made.” 

Seth  Walker,  of  Durham,  surveyor,  made  a  map  of 
this  part  of  the  town  in  the  summer  of  1832,  on  which  this 
street  is  not  indicated.  It  was  laid  out  in  October  of  that 
year. 

The  terms  of  peace  between  the  nations  involved  in 
the  World  War  were  settled  in  a  shorter  time  than  was 
the  contest  over  Bryant  Rock  and  this  forty-foot  strip  of 
land  now  known  as  Central  Street. 

Nine  years  had  passed  since  the  Bryant  Rock  was 
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removed.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  citizens  who  opposed  by 
word  or  deed  the  innovations  constantly  being  made  by 
the  Company.  These  had  been  years  of  prosperity.  The 
center  of  the  town  had  changed  its  location.  There  could 
be  no  argument  about  that.  Industry  had  done  the  trick. 

Building  operations  were  not  confined  to  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  A  foundry  was  located  near  Chapman’s 
Wharf,  and  a  machine  shop  nearby  was  using  the  first 
steam  engine  brought  into  the  town.  Farmers  readily  sold 
all  the  produce  they  could  raise.  Carpenters,  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  brick  and  stone  masons,  hod  car¬ 
riers  and  teamsters  made  Newmarket  a  busy  town  and  a 
noisy  one.  Number  One  Mill  was  sending  out  unusual 
industrial  music  throughout  the  long  day,  for  Number  One 
was  in  operation  almost  before  the  town  could  realize  that 
it  had  met  with  a  great  change.  The  construction  of  Num¬ 
ber  Two  Mill  was  begun  before  Number  One  was  finished. 
The  plans  for  Number  Three  Mill  were  drafted  and  its 
foundations  well  under  way  before  the  machinery  in  Num¬ 
ber  Two  Mill  was  in  operation. 

But  the  Manufacturing  Company  found  they  had 
another  fly  in  their  ointment.  Right  here  there  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  brief  biography.  .  Wiggin  Doe,  a  descendant  of 
the  pioneer,  Nicholas  Doe,  was  born  in  1758.  He  had  a 
wife  and  an  unmarried  daughter,  Deborah,  living  at  home. 
Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  stout  opinions.  It  might  well 
be  that  he  was  so  strongly  attached  to  the  little  house  on 
the  hill  that  money  could  have  no  influence  over  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  keep  his  home  in  spite  of  changed  conditions.  This 
Wiggin  Doe  house  and  its  occupants  were  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  midst  of  so  much  industrial  activity.  The 
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blasting  of  rocks  in  construction  work  on  the  mill  dam,  the 
huge  piles  of  lumber,  stone  and  sand,  the  coming  and  going 
of  heavily  laden  teams,  the  medley  of  sounds  from  the 
small  army  of  workmen,  the  clanking  of  busy  looms,  must 
have  been  quite  bewildering  to  the  occupants  of  the  house 
in  the  midst  of  it.  This  situation  interested  the  towns¬ 
people,  but  occasioned  no  great  wave  of  sentiment  for  those 
concerned.  “As  stubborn  as  Wiggin  Doe”  is  a  saying  that 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  years.  Yet  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  Wiggin  Doe  had  little  faith  in  his  own  ability 
to  hold  fast  against  the  odds  of  the  situation  and  the  gen¬ 
erous  offers  of  the  Company  to  buy  his  house.  Perhaps 
the  sentiment  of  the  old  song,  “Whatever  brawls  disturb 
the  street  there  should  be  peace  at  home,”  may  have  influ¬ 
enced  him;  for  in  the  late  summer  of  1823  he  deeded  his 
house  and  land  to  his  daughter  Deborah.  She  stoutly  held 
the  domestic  citadel  for  nine  years  while  three  large  mills, 
a  dam,  bridges,  a  canal,  sawmill,  blacksmith  and  machine 
shops  were  built,  and  for  nearly  twelve  hours  each  day 
were  the  very  near  and  noisy  neighbors  of  the  Doe 
household. 

Wiggin  Doe  passed  away  from  this  earthly  turmoil  in 
1831  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  The  Company 
renewed  its  many  offers  to  buy  the  Doe  house  and  land. 
Deborah  immediately  accepted,  but  under  conditions.  The 
Company  bought  a  house  that  stood  across  the  road  in 
front  of  the  Rundlett  Tavern.  This  they  removed  to 
Chapel  Street  and  fitted  it  for  occupancy.  Mrs.  Doe  and 
Deborah  accepted  from  the  Company  the  rental  of  one-half 
of  this  house.  A  contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
agent  and  by  Deborah,  the  Company  agreeing  to  pay  to 
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Deborah  five  hundred  dollars  “to  peaceably  remove  from  the 
house  upon  the  death  of  her  mother.”  Evidently  the  life 
tenantcy  and  the  five  hundred  dollars  was  the  purchase 
price  of  the  Wiggin  Doe  house.  The  agent  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Salem  office  asking  “What  shall  we  do  with 
the  Doe  house  in  the  middle  of  the  road?”  The  answer 
came  “Make  it  the  office  of  the  Company.”  The  brick 
oven  is  still  in  evidence. 


EARLY  MILL  METHODS 

The  cost  of  construction  of  Number  One  Mill  was 
eleven  thousand  one  hundred  ninety-seven  dollars  and 
ninety-four  cents.  The  machinery  for  its  operation  was 
installed  without  delay.  The  looms  with  one  reed  and  two 
shuttles  cost  the  Company  ninety  dollars  each. 

The  mill  bell  in  the  morning  rang  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  starting  to  work  bell  and  this  bell  in  summer 
rang  fifteen  minutes  before  sunrise.  The  breakfast  bell 
rang  at  seven  o’clock.  The  return  to  work  bell  at  half  past 
seven.  The  yearly  average  for  a  day’s  work  was  eleven 
hours,  fifty-seven  minutes  and  forty-seven  seconds. 

The  highest  wage  of  weavers  was  two  dollars  and 
seventy-two  cents  a  week,  but  only  three  persons  attained 
to  that  wage.  The  average  was  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
nine  cents  a  week  for  the  fine  work  and  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  for  the  coarse  work. 

When  Number  One  Mill  was  finished  it  was  considered 
very  modern  in  construction  and  equipment.  A  six  hun¬ 
dred  pound  bell  was  placed  in  the  cupola,  “three  lightning 
rods  were  run  from  the  ridge-pole  to  the  water  and  extended 
ten  feet  above  the  ridge-pole;  the  flukes  were  plated  with 
silver.”  In  obtaining  an  insurance  policy  the  directors 
stated  their  ample  protection  against  fire  as  follows:  “We 
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keep  a  good  watch.  We  have  a  forcing  pump  deriving  its 
power  from  the  great  wheel  located  in  the  run-way,  with  a 
cistern  in  the  upper  room.  This  pump  may  be  struck  into 
gear  for  raising  water,  the  upright  cylinder  of  which  has 
a  hose  and  pipe  attached  thereto,  and  the  water  can  be 
raised  and  may  be  directed  instantly  to  fire  in  any  part  of 
the  room.  We  have  a  full  company  of  enginemen,  a  tub 
engine,  a  line  of  hose,  axes  and  about  one  hundred  good 
leather  buckets.  The  rooms  are  heated  with  Willard’s 
invention,  furnaces  such  as  are  used  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Boston,  they  have  hot  air  chambers  and  slides.” 

The  good  ships,  Helen  Mar,  North  America  and  the 
Pembroke,  freighted  the  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Bos¬ 
ton  for  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

A  diary  faithfully  kept  by  an  employee  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  from  1830  to  1837  shows  how  dependent  the  Company 
was  upon  weather  conditions,  and  how  closely  the  weather 
was  observed  and  recorded.  The  mills  then  were  run 
by  water  power.  The  flow  from  the  reservoirs  at  Pawtucka- 
way  and  Mendum  Ponds  was  carefully  watched  and  guarded. 
The  agent  or  a  trusty  man  from  the  office  visited  these 
reservoirs  almost  every  day  during  times  of  flood  or  drouth 
to  put  on  or  take  off  flash-boards,  repair  leaks,  etc.  Not 
only  did  the  Company  look  to  weather  conditions  for  its 
supply  of  power,  but  its  raw  material  was  freighted  by 
sail  from  Boston  by  way  of  Portsmouth  and  Great  Bay  to 
its  wharves  here.  The  finished  products  were  returned  to 
market  in  the  same  way.  After  the  ice  formed  in  Great 
Bay  all  material  was  transported  to  and  from  Portsmouth 
by  sled  or  wagon,  and  weather  conditions  were  still  import¬ 
ant.  A  few  selections  from  the  diary  show  the  general 
character  of  this  interesting  daily  record : 
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“Monday,  April  18,  1831.  S.  A.  Chase  was  at  the  dam 
at  Nottingham.  Found  that  some  person  had  put  plank 
on  the  run-over  in  the  place  of  the  flash-boards  taken  off 
last  fall,  and  the  water  had  risen  over  them  one  foot  seven 
inches  and  a  half,  being  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  dam.  One  of  the  planks  of  the  run-over 
was  removed  the  whole  length,  leaving  flash-boards  one 
foot  high  on.” 

“Tuesday,  April  19,  1831.  Josiah  Wiggin  went  to 
Nottingham  with  Stone  and  Smith.  They  gravelled  the 
dam  where  it  had  washed  off  from  the  upper  side,  by  the 
freshet.” 

“Friday,  April  22,  1831.  Smith  went  up  and  put  on 
the  flash-boards  two  feet  high,  same  as  last  year.” 

“May  5th.  S.  A.  Chase  at  Mendum  Pond.  Two  feet 
and  four  inches  over.” 

“May  14th.  S.  A.  Chase  and  Wheatland  at  the  pond; 
on  their  way  from  Northwood  found  the  water  three  and 
one-half  inches  over  the  run-over.  John  Haines  went  up 
and  put  on  six  inches  more  heighth  of  flash-board  at  the 
pond.  That  night  came  a  heavy  rain  and  next  day  Smith 
went  up  and  took  them  off  again.” 

“Wednesday,  June  1st.  Smith  went  up  and  put  on 
six  additional  inches  of  flash-boards  again.  Found  the 
water  two  feet  below  the  top  of  the  dam  and  two  feet  four 
inches  above  the  run-over.” 

“June  9th.  The  saw-mill  has  been  kept  running  all 
this  spring  until  this  evening.  When  the  mill  shut  down 
the  water  was  one  inch  below  the  top  of  the  dam.  Nine- 
inch  flash-boards  were  put  on.” 

“November  21st.  Very  cold.  Ground  frozen.  B. 
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Wheatland  at  Portsmouth.  Loaded  gondola  with  92  bales 
of  cotton.  The  remainder  is  in  Sheaf's  store.  Thomas 
Churchill  and  Joseph  Stone  at  Mendum  Pond  with  team. 
S.  A.  Chase  with  Major  Walker  lotted  out  the  Lovering 
Orchard  into  nine  house-lots." 

“November  22nd.  Wind  N.  E.  A  severe  storm. 
Forty  minutes  past  8  A.  M.  a  frame  house  belonging  to 
Gilman,  standing  near  John  Haines’s,  blew  down.  The 
storm  was  so  violent  that  great  apprehensions  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  Gondola  had  met  with  some  accident. 
Dispatched  Daniel  Palmer  and  Meserve  by  the  bayside  as 
far  as  Mathes’  Neck  to  ascertain  where  she  was.  They 
returned  in  the  afternoon  having  seen  nothing  of  her.  Job 
Durgin  and  E.  P.  Smith  went  to  Portsmouth  by  way  of 
Piscataqua  Bridge  and  found  the  gondola  safe  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Hoisted  two  of  the  waste  gates  at  10  A.  M.,  one 
more  at  dark.  Tide  very  high.  Nineteen  inches  below 
the  floor  of  the  warehouse.  Lost  speed  in  Number  One 
Mill  for  about  two  hours." 

“November  23rd.  Wind  northwest  and  cold.  S.  A. 
Chase  and  Major  Walker  surveying  in  the  Lovering 
Orchard.  B.  Wheatland  at  Wadley’s  Falls  in  the  forenoon. 
Shut  down  the  mills,  except  No.  1  card  room  at  dark,  in 
preparation  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  Three  waste  gates  up 
all  day." 

“November  24th,  Thanksgiving  Day.  S.  A.  Chase  and 
B.  Wheatland  at  Wadley’s  Falls  in  the  forenoon,  where 
they  exchanged  horses  with  Gardner  Towle,  Charlie  for 
the  black  mare,  Dolly,  then  went  up  to  John  Dow’s." 

“November  30th.  Wind  northwest  and  clear.  Very 
cold  for  the  season.  The  river  below  froze  nearly  or  quite 
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over  last  night.  Packet  which  went  down  yesterday  was 
prevented  from  coming  up  today,  by  the  ice.” 

“December  1st.  S.  A.  Chase  at  Dover  in  a  sleigh. 
Wheatland  in  Portsmouth  in  a  sulky  to  get  money  for  pay¬ 
roll.  Packet  got  up  from  Portsmouth  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river  where  she  was  stopped  by  ice  and  run  ashore. 
Gondola  went  down  to  discharge  her.” 

“December  2nd.  Very  cold  day  for  the  season.  The 
river  closed  up  solid  with  ice  last  night.  At  night  we 
loaded  two  teams  with  cloth  on  wheels  for  Portsmouth. 
Last  night  several  hands  went  down  river  to  break  ice 
and  get  the  Gondola  and  Packet  out,  but  did  not  succeed. 
They  both  remain  frozen  in  near  Nat.  Stevenses.” 

“December  4.  Wind  northeast.  Violent  storm  of 
snow.  Put  up  a  Lehi  coal  stove  in  No.  3.  Pump  beginning 
to  freeze.” 

“December  5.  Another  northeast  storm  began  at 
four  o’clock  this  morning.  Continued  until  10  A.  M.  Snow 
blowing  exceedingly  and  very  cold.  The  mills  were  cold  all 
day.  Some  loss  of  work  in  consequence.” 

“December  7.  Violent  wind  and  cold.  B.  Wheatland 
at  Portsmouth.  Two  teams  at  Portsmouth  with  finished 
goods.  J.  Wiggin  and  Thos.  Churchill  with  sleds  brought 
up  15  bales  upland  cotton  from  Shapley’s  wharf.  Took  the 
Lehigh  coal  stove  from  No.  3  and  placed  it  in  basement  of 
No.  1  on  a  new  hearth.” 

“December  17.  Violent  wind  and  snow  flying  so  it  is 
difficult  to  see  a  rod  ahead.  Wiggin  and  Churchill  at 
Portsmouth,  brought  up  four  tons  of  Lehigh  coal,  fifteen 
barrels  of  flour  and  some  shingles.  B.  Wheatland  down  to 
the  Stevens  farm  where  the  Packet  and  Gondola  are  frozen 
in.” 
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“December  19.  Wind  westerly.  Very  cold.  No.  2  so 
cold  that  many  of  the  girls  went  out.” 

“December  24.  Ground  covered  with  ice  and  sleigh¬ 
ing  very  rough.  Wiggin  and  Smith,  with  two  teams,  at 
Portsmouth,  upset  coming  home  with  a  load  of  20  bales  of 
cotton.” 

“January  27,  1832.  At  six  o'clock  this  morning  the 
thermometer  stood  at  18  degrees  below  zero.  At  seven 
o'clock  it  stood  at  nineteen  and  one-half  degrees  below, 
then  rapidly  rose  till  10  degrees  above.  The  river  smoked 
exceedingly.  So  great  a  degree  of  cold  was  never  observed 
before  this.” 

“January  28th.  At  seven  this  morning  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  R.  Wheatland  at 
Portsmouth  in  a  sulky.  Wiggin  and  Churchill  there  with 
two  teams.” 

“January  30.  Exceptionally  bad  travelling.  Very 
icy.  Carried  the  girls  to  the  mill  this  morning  and  out  at 
night.” 

“February  17.  S.  A.  Chase,  B.  Wheatland,  L.  Board- 
man,  A.  Robinson,  Seth  Shackford  and  some  men  from 
Portsmouth  made  a  survey  from  Lamprey  River  to  the 
lower  end  of  Great  Bay.  Starting  from  the  road  in  front 
of  Dr.  Kittredge’s  house  they  followed  a  course  north  80 
degrees  east  to  the  mouth  of  Crummet's  Creek,  thence 
across  said  creek  to  Mathes  Neck,  and  thence  to  Furber's 
Ferry.” 


A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS 


After  the  cotton  mills  were  well  established,  the  next 
enterprise  that  jolted  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  was 
the  fact  that  weaving  cloth  was  not  the  only  business  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Company. 

A  commodious  store  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  post  office  building;  and  the  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  gave  orders  that  the  store  near  the  Orthodox  Lot  be 
made  ready  for  use. 

A  surprisingly  large  cargo  of  merchandise  came  up 
the  river  and  unloaded;  others  followed. 

If  there  had  been  any  idle  folks  in  town  they  would 
have  found  the  wharf  more  attractive  than  the  seats  near 
the  band  stand  are  to  the  unemployed  of  today. 

The  business  men  were  somewhat  disturbed  when  the 
announcement  was  made  that  this  store  would  be  opened 
on  the  seventh  of  June  for  the  Company’s  employees  and 
the  general  public,  where  everything  could  be  bought  for 
cash  at  a  low  price,  and  the  employees  could  buy  on  credit. 
This  pleased  the  average  citizen. 

Of  course  this  new  store  had  a  strong  financial  back¬ 
ing.  The  attraction  in  quality,  fashion  and  price  drew 
trade  like  a  magnet.  When  Benjamin  Brooks  built  a  three 
story  brick  house  on  Main  Street,  with  commodious  twin 
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stores  on  the  street  floor,  the  Company  removed  its  stock 
to  this  new  location. 

At  the  annual  stock  taking,  January  21st,  1827,  the 
value  of  the  stock  was  $12,526.37,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
money  was  dear  and  commodities  cheap. 

One  can  readily  see  that  the  storekeepers  in  town  were 
not  benefited.  This  new  store  combined  their  several 
branches  of  trade:  hardware,  dry  goods,  groceries,  milli¬ 
nery,  toilet  articles  and  drugs.  The  equilibrium  of  trade 
was  completely  upset.  The  only  business  undisturbed  was 
the  distribution  of  New  England  rum  and  Holland  gin. 

So,  one  hundred  years  ago  a  prejudice  against  the  mill 
management  was  formed.  The  removal  of  the  Bryant  Rock 
began  it;  the  Company  Store  urged  it  along;  and,  although 
years  of  prosperity  and  steady  employment  for  the  towns¬ 
people  checked  its  growth,  politics  and  taxes,  over  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  business  slump,  a  floating  population  deprived  of 
war  wages,  labor  agitation,  and  an  inability  to  recognize 
business  conditions  everywhere,  all  combined  to  make  an 
efficient  wrecking  crew. 

Under  the  management  of  Captain  John  Webster  the 
Company  store  was  discontinued.  The  list  of  goods  made 
by  the  stocktakers  in  January,  1827,  would  arouse  the 
interest  of  an  experienced  antiquarian.  A  few  of  these  are 
here  noted.  The  names,  as  you  read  them,  will  recall  the 
passing  of  landmarks  in  the  world  of  trade:  Dutch  ovens, 
whale  oil,  luster  tea  sets,  brass  kettles,  shoe  thread,  warm¬ 
ing  pans,  gold  beads,  bullet  molds,  snuff  and  snuff  boxes, 
brittania  and  pewter  ware,  high  shell  combs,  steelyards, 
bellows,  ink  powders,  hour  glasses,  candle  snuffers,  stirup 
irons,  oak  bed  wrenches,  bed  cords  and  pins,  bed  orna- 
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ments  and  curtains,  bed  curtain  frames  and  vallancing.  In 
dry  goods :  India  prints,  bocking,  Kerry  cloth,  French 
calico,  tow  cloth,  sasanette,  cassanete,  black  crepe  and 
mourning  goods,  embroidered  crepe  and  silk  shawls,  velvet 
capes,  children’s  sun-bonnets,  calashes  for  ladies,  red,  yel¬ 
low  and  green  flannel  for  men’s  shirts,  nankeen,  jeans,  cam¬ 
let  cloth,  bombazine  and  bombazette.  One  article  in  this 
long  list  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  classical,  Oriental  or 
scientific  slant.  Cytberion.  It  excited  curiosity.  What 
was  its  meaning?  Its  use?  Encyclopedias  gave  no  aid. 
Weeks  later  in  looking  over  a  “Dover  Inquirer”  of  date 
April  6,  1852,  the  word  Cytberion  claimed  my  attention. 
In  large  black  type  it  was  advertised  and  described  as  “a 
combination  of  rosemary  and  castor  oil  warranted  to  cure 
the  severest  headaches,  to  give  whiskers  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance,  to  restore  gray  hair,  to  curl  hair  beautifully,  and  to 
give  to  all  light  hair  a  rich,  dark  color  and  a  beautiful 
luster.” 


TOWN  BUSINESS  AND  INCIDENTS 

When  Pa.  Tuttle  decided  to  give  his  son,  Benjamin,  a 
better  chance  in  the  business  of  Newmarket,  encouraged 
by  the  activity  of  the  town,  he  calculated  that  a  new  tavern 
well  built  and  properly  equipped  would  be  a  great  success. 
He  knew  Benjamin  had  been  well  trained  in  the  business  by 
himself.  He  bought  land  adjacent  to  the  Town  Hall,  then 
in  process  of  erection,  and  there  began  the  building  of  a 
three-story,  brick  hotel.  On  its  completion  the  upper  story 
was  used  as  a  meeting  room  for  the  directors  of  the  New¬ 
market  Manufacturing  Company.  This  meeting  was 
always  followed  by  a  special  dinner,  served  in  the  dining 
room  below.  This  building  is  not  greatly  changed  by  the 
addition  of  double  piazzas  and  other  improvements.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Town  Hall  and  the  tavern  are  of  the  same  age, 
both  built  in  1847-1848. 

William  Chapman,  a  resident  of  the  North  Side,  was  a 
successful  hunter,  and  the  only  one  in  town  who  had  a 
cougar  to  his  credit.  One  day  he  started  out  to  hunt  foxes. 
His  gun  was  loaded  for  foxes  and  not  for  larger  or  more 
ferocious  game.  The  woods  all  about  had  long  since  been 
cleared  of  the  big  cats  that  the  early  settlers  found.  Chap¬ 
man  was  alone,  looking  only  for  foxes,  when  he  saw  in  a 
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tree  close  by,  a  big  cougar.  It  was  very  evident  that  the 
animal  had  seen  him  first.  He  had  not  long  to  decide  what 
to  do.  He  knew  it  was  important  to  make  a  decision  before 
the  cougar  did.  The  head  of  the  animal  was  his  target  and 
his  aim  was  true.  Blinded  and  helpless  the  cougar  fell  to 
the  ground  where  he  was  speedily  killed.  Chapman,  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  game,  shouldered  it,  and  although  the  walk 
from  the  woods  in  Lee  may  have  been  tiresome,  doubtless 
he  found  compensation  as  he  went  with  his  burden  through 
Main  Street  to  his  home.  Thereafter  he  was  known  as 
Cougar  Chapman. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1832,  word  came  from  the 
farm  of  Josiah  Folsom,  in  Hersey  Lane,  that  a  wolf  had 
called  at  his  place  in  the  night  and  had  killed  and  partly 
devoured  two  sheep.  The  tracks  led  through  the  Hersey 
woods  to  the  Exeter  Road,  where  he  was  seen  loping  along 
through  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  Shackford’s  Point. 
Newmarket  sportsmen  were  ready  and  eager  to  follow  the 
trail;  but  a  light  snow  and  a  high  wind  made  this  difficult. 
At  the  Bayside  tracks  were  found  where  he  had  crossed 
on  the  ice.  The  hunters  followed.  In  Horne’s  woods  the 
tracks  were  plain,  but  darkness  prevented  pursuit.  The 
next  morning  their  zeal  was  renewed,  when  word  came  that 
in  the  night  the  wolf  had  returned  to  Josiah  Folsom’s  for 
more  mutton;  but  not  finding  any,  had  made  off  following 
his  path  of  the  preceding  night.  Speedily  the  hunters 
were  on  his  trail.  They  were  somewhat  puzzled  by  a 
peculiar  line  running  near  and  parallel  to  the  tracks  of 
the  wolf.  In  Flatrock  Pasture  the  trail  was  lost,  and  the 
short,  cold  day  again  ended  in  defeat.  In  town  the  news 
awaited  the  hunters  that  the  wolf  had  been  taken  alive  by 
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Dover  sportsmen,  a  chain  around  his  neck  holding  him  fast 
for  capture.  Three  weeks  before  he  had  been  found  in 
the  woods  of  Wakefield,  this  state,  with  a  wounded  leg.  A 
chain  was  placed  about  his  neck  and  when  the  wounded 
leg  was  healed  his  captors  attempted  to  exhibit  him  in 
Dover  and  Great  Falls.  Although  hindered  by  the  chain, 
he  made  the  distance  to  Josiah  Folsom’s,  enjoyed  a  fine 
feast,  gained  two  days  of  liberty  and  furnished  the  New¬ 
market  hunters  with  an  exciting  and  unusual  objective. 
The  next  week,  however,  they  had  better  luck.  A  wild  cat 
was  shot  near  George  Robinson’s  on  the  Exeter  Road. 

Daniel  Brackett,  a  resident  of  Newmarket,  attained 
statewide  celebrity  as  a  champion  heavyweight.  In  the 
“New  Hampshire  Gazeteer”  of  1839  he  is  called  the  New¬ 
market  Giant.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  weighed  five 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The  bearers  at  his  funeral  are 
not  mentioned. 

In  1840  Daniel  Jewell  owned  a  mill  where  now  the 
pumping  station  is.  He  had  a  working  force  of  twenty- 
eight  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbins,  spools 
and  shuttles.  He  found  ready  market  for  these  products 
in  Dover,  Great  Falls  and  Newmarket.  While  Jewell  was 
operating  this  factory  at  Piscassic  Lower  Falls  he  found 
the  crude,  ancient  machinery  of  the  first  saw  and  grist  mill 
operated  by  the  early  settlers  at  Lamprey  River. 

The  First  Congressional  District  has  elected  from 
Newmarket  three  Representatives  to  Congress:  Rev.  John 
Brodhead  in  1828,  Dr.  George  W.  Kittredge  in  1852,  and 
Hon.  William  B.  Small  in  1873. 

Captain  John  Webster  was  a  retired  sea  captain  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  was  early  interested  in  and  a 
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stockholder  of  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Company. 
He  was  successively  clerk,  paymaster,  agent  and  treasurer 
of  the  Company.  From  1834  until  his  death  his  interest 
in  the  town  was  continuous.  In  1846  he  was  appointed 
agent,  and  he  established  his  residence  here.  In  1855  the 
accidental  death  of  his  only  son  caused  him  to  resign  as 
agent  and  return  to  Salem.  He  accepted  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  Company,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  His  interest  in  Newmarket  and  his  generosity  was 
proven  by  his  gift  of  John  Webster  Hall. 

Here  is  a  list  of  Newmarket  industries  and  institu¬ 
tions  with  dates  of  incorporation:  Newmarket  Social 
Library,  incorporated  in  1821;  Newmarket  Manufacturing 
Company,  1823;  Newmarket  Sacred  Musical  Society,  1825; 
Newmarket  Savings  Bank,  1832;  Eagle  Manufacturing 
Company,  1833;  Newmarket  Iron  Foundry,  1834;  New¬ 
market  Aqueduct  Company,  1834;  Newmarket  Machine 
Company,  1847;  Fire  Engine  Company  Number  1,  1852; 
Newmarket  Gas  Light  Company,  1859.  The  police  regula¬ 
tions  of  Portsmouth  were  by  legislative  act  extended  to 
Newmarket  from  1832  to  1842. 

The  Newmarket  Aqueduct  Company,  in  the  above  list, 
laid  pipes  from  a  spring  on  the  hillside  behind  the  present 
bank  building  to  the  Newmarket  Iron  Foundry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Creek. 

In  1832  the  population  of  the  town  had  increased  so 
that  the  small  school  house  on  South  Main  Street  was  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  school 
age.  •  This  condition  was  met  by  the  Company.  They  built 
a  one-story  school  house  on  the  west  side  of  Spring  Street 
opposite  the  foot  of  High  Street.  This  school  house  was 
in  use  for  nine  years. 


SUBSEQUENT  CHANGES  AND  EVENTS 

In  1831  Lovering’s  Orchard  was  divided  into  nine 
house  lots,  and  these  were  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Newmarket  Manufacturing  Company.  Benjamin  Watson 
bought  Lot  No.  1  and  built  the  Creighton  house,  now  the 
Congregational  parsonage.  Benjamin  Tuttle  bought  Lot 
No.  2  and  built  the  Tasker  house.  Vincent  Torr  bought  Lot 
No.  3  and  built  the  A.  H.  Place  house.  Ephraim  Day 
bought  Lot  No.  4  and  built  a  house  for  himself,  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Priest.  Nancy  and  Thomas  Cheswell, 
Orlando  Langley  and  Susan  Mathes  bought  the  remaining 
lots  and  built  houses  in  what  was  a  part  of  Lovering’s 
Orchard.  The  last  apple  tree  in  this  orchard  was  blown 
down  in  the  front  yard  of  Mrs.  Z.  Dow  Creighton  in  1876. 
The  eastern  part  of  Lovering’s  Orchard  was  on  high  land. 
Solon’s  Brook  flowed  unhindered  through  the  alders  and 
ferns  in  the  low  lands  between  the  orchard  and  the  opposite 
hill  variously  known  as  Tom  Brown’s  Hill,  Pork  Hill  or 
Mount  Pleasant. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  the  selectmen  were  petitioned  to 
lay  out  a  street  from  Tenney’s  Corner  to  the  southern  end 
of  Lovering’s  Orchard.  This  short  street  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  who  had  bought  land  and  were  build¬ 
ing  houses  adjoining  it.  It  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
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of  all  the  tax  payers.  It  was  called  by  the  wags  ‘‘the  new 
road  to  Boston.”  A  part  of  what  we  call  Exeter  Street 
was  cut  through  in  front  of  these  new  houses.  It  joined 
the  old  road  to  Exeter  where  it  does  today. 

William  Tenney  had  sold  his  house  and  store  and 
removed  to  Exeter.  Tenney’s  Corner  was  undergoing 
changes.  A  fine,  stone  house  was  replacing  the  old  cottage 
of  William  Taylor  at  the  head  of  the  new  street,  and  a 
two-story  stone  house  on  Main  Street  took  the  place  of  the 
snug  little  law  office  of  William  Tenney. 

The  low  land  through  which  the  “new  road  to  Boston” 
was  laid  out  is  now  the  northern  end  of  Exeter  Street. 
For  many  years  after  this  street  was  laid  out,  every  year 
when  the  melting  snows  filled  Solon’s  Brook  to  overflowing, 
the  lower  part  of  Exeter  Street  was  a  turbulent  little  river. 
Boats  were  frequently  in  use  for  a  brief  time.  About 
sixty  years  ago  a  flood  of  unusual  proportions  swept  away 
a  section  of  the  railroad  south  of  the  station,  and  its  force 
carried  the  iron  rails,  twisted  and  bent,  through  Exeter 
Street,  leaving  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  front  of 
Nathan  Stackpole’s  blacksmith  shop.  Cellars  and  founda¬ 
tions  were  flooded  and  weakened  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street.  Doctor  Sanborn’s  barn  was  turned  about  and  left 
in  the  street.  It  was  this  disaster  that  caused  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  to  build  a  substantial  stone  culvert 
better  to  control  Solon’s  Brook  in  the  future.  Previous  to 
this  time  there  were  three  small  plank  bridges  on  Exeter 
Street  over  the  underground  winding  brook.  One  was  near 
the  blacksmith  shop,  one  in  front  of  Thomas  Brown’s  coffin 
shop,  and  one  at  Robinson’s  tan-yard  near  the  junction  of 
the  old  Exeter  Road  with  the  newer  Exeter  Street. 
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In  1826  James  B.  Creighton  came  to  town  from  Wad- 
ley’s  Falls.  He  bought  that  tract  of  land  which  extended 
from  what  is  now  Creighton  Street  along  Main  to  Water 
Street  and  thence  along  Water  Street  to  tidewater.  On 
the  third  day  of  June,  1782,  the  town  of  Newmarket  sold 
this  same  parcel  of  land  to  Benjamin  Mead  and  Wentworth 
Cheswell.  They  sold  to  William  Tenney,  who  sold  to 
James  B.  Creighton.  The  boundary  lines  were  the  same 
as  in  1782,  one  of  which  lines  was  from  the  Cheswell  well 
on  Main  Street.  At  the  northwest  corner,  now  occupied 
by  the  post  office,  a  two-story  house  had  been  built,  store 
below  and  dwelling  above.  The  dwelling  apartment  was 
occupied  by  the  Creighton  family,  and  the  store  was  stocked 
with  general  merchandise,  and  Creighton  entered  the  com¬ 
petitive  race  for  town  trade.  He  soon  added  lumber  to  his 
financial  interests.  Later,  a  partnership  was  formed  with 
Perley  D.  Blodgett  and  Miles  Durgin,  of  Newmarket,  and 
Ensign  John  Dow,  of  Epping.  The  people  were  curious  to 
know  what  this  partnership  indicated,  but  plans  were  not 
announced.  Astonishingly  large  piles  of  brick  and  lumber 
were  parked  in  the  vicinity  of  Tenney’s  Corner.  Great 
excavations  were  being  made  from  the  road  leading  to  the 
Creek  to  beyond  Cheswell’s  well  on  Main  Street.  All  good 
citizens  have  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town;  but 
interest  and  curiosity  are  of  close  kin.  The  partners  pre¬ 
served  silence;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  due  amount  of 
guess  work  was  done.  Some  said  “It  is  to  be  a  new  fac¬ 
tory;”  others,  “It  is  a  big  tavern.”  The  extended  propor¬ 
tions  limited  the  guessing  to  either  a  factory  or  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  tavern  for  so  small  a  town. 

On  this  land  a  stable  had  been  built  by  William  Ten- 
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ney  shortly  before  the  sale  to  Creighton.  It  was  forty- 
eight  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  land 
and  stable  was  two  thousand  dollars.  Captain  Woodbury 
was  hired  to  move  the  stable  further  down  the  line  near  to 
Creighton’s  corner  store.  He  carefully  did  the  job  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars.  This  stable  was  converted 
into  a  store  with  tailor-shop  above.  It  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1866  which  burned  all  the  buildings  from 
Water  Street  to  the  brick  block. 

Schoolmaster  Tasker  was  engaged  as  architect  to 
draw  a  plan  of  a  block  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  forty 
feet  wide,  three  stories  on  the  front  and  four  on  the  rear, 
the  block  to  be  of  brick.  There  was  to  be  a  large  hall  in 
the  upper  or  fourth  story  with  dormer  windows  and  three 
large  windows  to  the  south.  This  is  now  Red  Men’s  Hall. 
The  brick  work  on  the  southwest  corner  is  considered  a 
difficult  piece  of  work  of  the  Gothic  style.  The  master 
mason  of  the  brick  work  on  the  new  mill  said  he  had  no 
workmen  here  who  could  copy  it.  When  this  block  was 
finished  the  partners  agreed  about  the  division.  Twenty- 
three  feet  of  the  north  end  was  set  off  for  Ensign  Dow, 
twenty-two  feet  in  the  middle  portion  for  Miles  Durgin, 
the  southerly  end  being  retained  by  Creighton,  fifty-five 
feet  in  front  and  forty-three  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Perley  D.  Blodgett  had  before  this  ceased  to  be  a 
partner. 

Before  looking  too  far  away  from  the  beginning  of 
factory  days  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  now  over 
a  hundred  years  away  from  conditions  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  These  conditions  were  not  considered  hard.  The 
price  paid  for  labor  was  reasonably  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
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cerned.  Dover  and  Great  Falls  had  the  same  industry 
with  the  same  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  work.  The 
small  amount  received  for  mill  labor  purchased  then,  as 
now,  the  necessities  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  cotton  industry  here,  the  employees 
were  New  England  born.  At  that  time  the  mode  of  travel 
between  the  countries  of  the  world  did  not  encourage  immi¬ 
gration.  Those  who  came  to  New  England  were  mostly 
English  or  Celtic  people.  The  cotton  industry  in  New 
England  called  many  good  cotton  workers  from  Old  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  great  famine  in  Ireland  started  immigration 
to  the  United  States  that  continued  for  many  years.  New¬ 
market  had  her  share,  and  they  were  good  citizens.  We 
are  far  away  from  that  time;  but  we  should  all  give 
some  thought  to  what  has  been  as  well  as  to  what  now  is 
or  may  be  in  the  future. 

We  have  a  craze  for  old-fashioned  furniture.  This 
should  be  matched  with  a  familiar  understanding  of  the 
customs  of  the  period.  You  are  ready  to  announce  the 
date  when  your  antique  table  or  chair  was  made.  Does 
that  remind  you  that  at  that  time  boys  of  fourteen  years 
were  “bound  out”  to  work  for  their  board  and  clothes? 
When  they  were  twenty-one  they  were  free  to  get  what 
they  could  out  of  life.  But  think  of  seven  years  of  life 
away  from  the  home  circle,  bound  out! 

Women  of  the  household  had  little  leisure.  Now  we 
seldom  think  of  what  we  owe  to  modern  machinery  and 
invention.  We  use  our  modern  conveniences  and  never 
give  a  thought  to  the  hardships  of  life  without  them. 
When  sickness  comes  we  telephone  for  the  doctor.  Our 
great-grandmothers  were  prepared  for  what  might  hap- 
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pen.  Herbs  were  on  hand  and  their  uses  were  known. 
The  herb  chamber  was  usually  located  up  the  back  stairs 
from  the  scullery.  In  this  unfurnished  room  hanging  from 
the  pegs  were  bunches  of  motherwort,  thoroughwort,  St. 
John’s  wort,  spearmint,  wormwood,  mullen,  tansy,  catnip, 
yarrow,  pennyroyal,  sage,  bay  leaves,  witchhazel,  slippery 
elm,  goldthread,  pirola,  lobelia,  balm  o’gilead  buds,  snake’s 
head,  snake  root,  blood  root,  and  other  roots  and  herbs. 
These,  with  a  big  bowl  of  goose  oil,  were  always  on  hand, 
and  proved  as  effective  as  the  pellets  of  the  doctors  of 
today.  The  youngsters  might  shudder  at  the  sight  of 
the  herbs ;  but  pop  corn  hanging  in  traces  from  the  rafters, 
walnuts  spread  to  ripen  on  the  floor,  the  store  of  dried  black¬ 
berries  and  blueberries,  dried  apples  and  sweet  corn, 
compensated. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  of  those  days  were  supersti¬ 
tious.  They  certainly  were,  and  traces  of  it  still  linger. 
Even  now  rapping  on  wood  is  well  understood.  If  by  a 
strange  chance  a  horseshoe  is  found  we  might  be  tempted 
to  pick  it  up  just  for  luck.  If  the  new  moon  is  seen  over 
the  right  shoulder  and  you  have  money  in  your  pocket,  you 
know  what  to  expect.  If  a  mirror  is  broken  its  loss  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  shock  received  by  the  thought  of 
seven  years  of  hard  luck.  One  hundred  years  ago  there 
seemed  to  be  good  or  bad  omens  for  every  happening. 
“If  you  upset  a  chair  or  stool,  a  pigsty  will  come  on  your 
eye.”  Cures  for  warts  and  boils  were  numerous.  “Rub 
the  wart  with  a  copper  cent,  drop  the  cent  in  the  road  and 
the  one  who  picks  it  up  will  take  the  boil.”  Rocking  an 
empty  cradle  calls  a  new  baby  to  the  house.  When  a  child 
is  born  the  mother’s  wedding  ring  and  a  silver  coin  should 
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be  placed  in  its  first  bath;  the  ring  and  coin  bring  honor 
and  wealth.  No  one  must  be  allowed  to  pass  the  baby  on 
its  way  to  the  christening;  he  must  have  a  clear  line  or 
folks  will  always  get  ahead  of  him.  A  child  will  be  ambi¬ 
tious  if  taken  to  the  highest  room  in  the  house  before  he 
is  taken  downstairs. 

Every  town  used  to  have  its  tailoress,  frequently  more 
than  one.  She  took  the  measure,  cut  out  and  made  the 
clothes  of  the  men  of  the  family,  boarding  where  she 
worked.  The  town  dressmaker  or  seamstress  was  also  in 
demand.  She  went  to  work  early  each  morning,  a  yardstick 
in  one  hand  and  a  bag  of  sewing  accessories  in  the  other. 
When  she  was  really  in  action  fitting  the  figure  of  her 
patient  victim,  in  more  ways  than  one  she  exhibited  great 
skill ;  for  she  could  talk  with  ease  and  apparent  safety  with 
her  mouth  full  of  pins.  If  she  needed  to  measure  material, 
the  yardstick  was  unnecessary.  From  the  tip  of  her  nose 
to  the  end  of  her  outstretched  left  hand  was  one  unskimped 
yard.  Recently  this  same  method  was  used  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  A  small  grandchild,  watching  curiously,  stood  near 
by.  Later  she  came  with  her  doll’s  sash  ribbon  and  said, 
“Grandma,  will  you  smell  of  this  and  tell  how  long  it  is?” 

There  never  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  people 
now  living  when  women’s  fashions  were  as  sensible  as  at 
present.  When  our  homes  were  heated  by  wood-burning 
stoves  or  fireplaces,  there  may  have  been  a  necessity  for 
warm  clothing;  but  heavy  underwear,  woolen  stockings, 
quilted  petticoats,  pumpkin  hoods  and  trailing  skirts  did 
not  prevent  sickness.  The  fashion  of  a  slim  waist  line 
transformed  a  naturally  good  female  form  into  something 
resembling  two  syllables  of  a  woman  connected  at  the 
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waist  line  by  a  hyphen.  And  men  with  whiskers!  They 
were  everywhere  closely  resembling  Tarzan  of  the  Apes. 

In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1848  alarm  was  general 
throughout  New  England.  When  cases  developed  here, 
panic  ensued.  The  doctors  were  severely  taxed  with  con¬ 
stant  calls  for  service.  The  dead  were  buried  in  haste 
and  without  ceremony.  Many  were  sick  with  fright. 
Symptoms  of  cholera  were  prevalent  when  there  was  no 
disease.  One  night  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge,  exhausted  from  lack  of  sleep,  went  to  bed  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  a  few  hours  rest.  He  was  aroused  by  a 
furious  pounding  and  ringing  of  the  door  bell.  He  opened 
his  window  and  from  the  darkness  a  frantic  woman  called 
to  him:  “I  am  dying  of  cholera.  Oh!  Doctor,  come  quick. 

I  am  dying  now.”  He  answered  “You  are  hysterical.  You 
are  frightened.  You  are  not  sick.  I  will  be  around  in  the 
morning.”  He  closed  the  window.  In  the  morning  he  did 
call  early  at  this  woman’s  door;  but  the  hearse  was  there 
receiving  her  body. 

This  is  an  incident  of  a  more  heroic  type :  The  death  by 
cholera  of  a  mother  and  infant  child  was  reported.  Their 
home  was  on  what  is  now  Creighton  Street.  The  hearse 
driver  placed  the  body  of  the  mother  in  the  hearse.  He 
took  the  body  of  the  infant  in  his  arms  to  lay  it  beside 
the  mother.  He  hesitated,  held  the  child  in  the  sunlight, 
and  exclaimed  “I  say  she  ain’t  dead!”  On  the  way  to  the 
graveyard  he  repeatedly  voiced  his  conviction  that  the 
unconscious  child  was  not  dead.  He  buried  the  mother, 
put  the  child  in  the  hearse  and  drove  to  his  home.  In  the 
care  of  his  wife  the  child  recovered  consciousness  and 
health.  This  foster  daughter  of  Charles  Willey  was  a 
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pupil  in  day  and  Sunday  school  for  more  than  seventeen 
years  afterwards,  literally  brought  back  from  the  grave. 

Newmarket  has  had  a  full  quota  of  eccentric  indi¬ 
viduals.  They  have  seemed  to  be  a  special  product  of  the 
town.  Like  circus  specialties  they  give  zest  to  the  whole 
show.  We  have  always  been  rather  boastful  of  them. 
They  will  be  remembered  and  quoted  when  ordinary  folks 
are  forgotten. 


THE  VILLAGE  CHURCHES 


One  article  in  the  annual  town  warrant  which 
from  earliest  times  received  the  support  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  dropped  out  after  the  Revolution.  This  article, 
“To  see  what  we  shall  raise  for  preaching,”  was  obsolete. 
New  England  churches  were  learning  to  stand  alone  finan¬ 
cially.  With  the  financial  self  reliance  of  the  churches 
came  increased  piety,  generosity  and  devotion.  In  New¬ 
market  there  was  greater  unity  of  Christian  effort  among 
the  people.  The  attendance  on  the  religious  services  held 
in  the  Company’s  warehouse  proved  the  need  of  a  house 
built  especially  for  the  service  of  God.  The  songs  of 
praise  that  echoed  from  this  riverside  warehouse  vibrated 
in  the  atmosphere  of  old  Lamprey  River  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  building  of  the  churches.  On  the  seventeenth 
day  of  November,  1827,  John  Brodhead,  Seth  R.  Shack- 
ford,  Benjamin  Wheatland,  with  others  interested,  met  at 
Branscomb’s  Inn  and  agreed  to  form  a  society  by  the  name 
of  The  First  Religious  Society  of  Lamprey  River.  By 
that  name  it  was  incorporated,  notice  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  “The  Signs  of  the  Times,”  a  newspaper  then 
printed  in  Portsmouth.  The  officers  of  this  society  were 
Benjamin  Wheatland,  clerk;  David  Murray,  treasurer; 
with  the  following  committtee  of  superintendence:  John 
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Brodhead,  Seth  R.  Shackford,  Arthur  Branscomb,  George 
Robinson,  George  R.  Chase,  Dr.  George  W.  Kittredge  and 
Benjamin  Battles. 

The  Manufacturing  Company  gave  land  to  the  west  of 
Murray’s  Orchard  near  the  top  of  the  hill  next  to  the  home 
of  Jewett  Tasker,  for  the  proposed  new  meeting  house. 
Mr.  Battles  gave  his  note  for  $1,304  to  secure  the  building 
of  the  meeting  house,  this  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
pews  and  the  assessment  of  society  members. 

This  meeting  house  was  built  and  services  were  held 
here,  but  it  was  not  finished  for  several  years.  In  the 
records  of  the  annual  meetings  a  vote  was  taken  each  year 
for  four  years  “to  paint  it  on  the  outside  and  whitewash  it 
on  the  inside.”  At  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  1832, 
it  was  decided  by  vote  to  build  a  vestry  twenty  by  thirty 
feet,  the  outside  walls  to  be  of  brick,  to  put  a  portico  over 
each  door,  to  add  a  number  of  pews  to  the  body  of  the  house, 
to  whitewash  the  inside  and  to  paint  the  outside.  All 
these  things  were  accomplished  that  year.  A  few  years 
later  blinds  were  added  to  the  windows,  a  belfry  built,  and 
a  bell  hung. 

On  the  third  day  of  April,  1855,  the  First  Religious 
Society  of  Lamprey  River  called  a  special  meeting,  when 
they  voted  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  the  meeting  house, 
parsonage  and  all  property  belonging  to  the  First  Religious 
Society  of  Lamprey  River  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Newmarket. 

Seventeen  years  later,  under  the  impulse  of  a  religious 
revival  and  an  ambitious  preacher,  the  old  church  on 
Chapel  Street  was  sold,  the  Branscomb  Inn  property  was 
bought,  and  the  old  inn  removed  to  a  location  between 
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Brooks  Block  and  Masonic  Block.  A  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  built  on  the  Branscomb  lot.  It  was  originally 
beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  but  it  was  only  partially  paid 
for.  Robbed  of  its  steeple  and  its  beautiful  windows,  its 
bell  and  organ  sold,  it  has  lost  its  sanctity  and  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  barn-like  structure  called  the  Star  Theatre. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1828,  Jonathan  French,  of 
North  Hampton,  moderator  of  the  Piscataqua  Association 
of  Ministers,  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  Newmarket 
Manufacturing  Company,  asking  for  the  gift  of  a  lot  of 
land  on  which  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  denomination.  In  this  letter  he  states  that  “The 
population  of  Lamprey  River  Village  within  a  distance  of 
two  miles  is  a  little  less  than  thirteen  hundred;  that  it  is 
ascertained  by  calling  on  the  heads  of  families  that  three 
hundred  would  be  glad  to  worship  with  said  society;  and 
that  for  a  few  weeks  past  the  society  has  furnished  the 
means  of  worship.  So  it  is  found  that  the  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  attend  and  ardently  wish  to  have  this  kind  of  worship 
continued.'’ 

The  Company  gave  the  land  and  the  Congregational 
Church  was  soon  built,  not  as  it  stands  today.  It  has  been 
enlarged  and,  like  most  of  our  old  New  England  churches, 
it  has  suffered  modern  changes.  Only  memory  remains  of 
the  small  paned  windows,  the  exclusive  box  pews  with 
doors  that  fastened  with  small,  steel  buttons,  the  high 
organ  loft  opposite  the  pulpit,  the  choir  seats,  the  hour¬ 
glass  that  children  watched  so  carefully,  the  clock  on  the 
gallery  wall,  which  we  were  forbidden  to  turn  our  heads  to 
see  if  it  was  time  for  the  benediction.  We  liked  best  of 
all  to  see  the  folks  walk  up  the  aisles.  The  old  folks  of 
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seventy  years  ago,  church  veterans,  to  these  we  gave  Bible 
story  names.  Deacon  Moses  was  a  really,  truly  Moses; 
Deacon  Mathes  was  Jacob;  John  Henry  Carter  was  his  son, 
Joseph;  the  minister  was  always  Pharaoh;  the  father  of 
Olinthus  Doe  was  Elisha,  that  man  of  God  who  was  tor¬ 
mented  by  wicked  children  shouting  at  him,  “Go  up,  thou 
bald  head.”  When  the  church  bell  ceased  ringing  and  the 
organ  gave  out  its  first  growl  it  never  failed  to  indicate  to 
us  the  coming  of  the  two  bears  from  the  woods  of  Bethel 
to  devour  the  wicked  children.  It  is  very  good  in  these 
days  to  see  a  well-preserved,  old-fashioned  meeting  house. 

Most  of  the  notes  in  the  old  records  of  this  church  are 
interesting.  Often  they  do  not  denote  peaceful  conditions 
or  charity  toward  all.  The  people  were  persistent  in 
church  attendance ;  Sunday  after  Sunday,  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  the  congregation  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  town  to  listen  to  long  pray¬ 
ers  and  longer  sermons.  When  the  sands  in  the  pulpit 
hour-glass  ran  out,  it  was  promptly  reversed.  The  hymns 
were  chosen  to  reinforce  the  sermon.  They  were  solemn 
reminders  of  sin,  death  and  hell.  Eternal  damnation  was 
so  familiar  a  phrase,  its  power  to  arouse  fear  was  weakened 
in  mature  minds.  Children  are  more  easily  impressed. 
In  the  darkness  of  night  a  conscientious,  timid  child  could 
almost  see  and  feel  “the  unquenchable  fire,”  especially  if 
assisted  by  a  thunder  storm.  Every  flash  of  lightning  was 
a  warning  threat  and  thunder  was  the  awful  voice  of 
Jehovah.  The  lightning  rods  on  the  roof,  pointing  straight 
up  to  the  sky,  seemed  to  be  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
showing  God  just  where  he  could  find  a  disobedient, 
unprayerful  child.  Later  the  church  was  blessed  with 
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tuneful  songs  of  hope.  Preachers  gave  less  attention  to 
sin  and  more  to  salvation.  A  better  religious  atmosphere 
for  children  prevailed,  but  always  the  service  was  a  long 
one  for  the  children.  Crickets  or  footstools  were  for  the 
grownups.  There  was  no  rest  for  the  short  legs  that 
hung  helplessly  through  the  long  service.  Wearing  Sun¬ 
day  clothes  was  slight  compensation. 

The  old  church  records  were  very  human  documents. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  what  was  expected  of  a  church 
member  one  hundred  years  ago.  Difficulties  were  numer¬ 
ous.  Family  affairs  were  then  inspected  and  investigated 
by  the  church.  The  deacons  were  always  looking  for  the 
trail  of  the  serpent.  National  questions  caused  trouble 
and  discord.  How  could  a  Garrison  Abolishionist  and  a 
pro-slavery  brother  love  one  another?  Well,  they  didn't. 

The  Universalist  Church  Society  was  formed  in  1833. 
The  Company  gave  land  to  them  for  a  church  on  the  hill. 
The  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  mill,  many  of  whom 
were  of  that  faith,  aided  in  the  building  of  a  stone  meeting 
house  where  Universalist  services  were  held  for  many 
years.  When  this  edifice  was  completed,  Church  Street, 
leading  from  Main  Street,  was  opened  to  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

The  Christian  Baptist  Society  at  first  used  the  house 
at  the  Plains  where  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ewer  used  to  preach; 
but  as  their  congregation  was  steadily  drifting  to  New¬ 
market  Village,  it  was  thought  best  to  move  this  church 
building  down  there.  So,  many  sturdy  yoke  of  oxen  drew 
the  old  meeting  house  over  the  long  road  to  a  site  nearly 
opposite  the  Cheswell  graveyard  on  Main  Street.  A  row 
of  steps  to  the  two  entrance  doors  gave  some  dignity  to 
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its  appearance.  Rev.  John  Osborne  was  its  first  minister. 
Religious  services  and  town  meetings  were  held  here  from 
1827  to  1836,  when  it  was  again  subjected  to  the  moving 
power  of  yoked  oxen.  The  L  of  the  Joseph  A.  Filion  house 
on  Spring  Street  is  a  part  of  this  Baptist  meeting  house. 

In  1835  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Cilley  and  George  W.  Dearborn 
bought  of  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Company  a  plot 
of  land  on  Zion’s  Hill  and  erected  there  a  large  apartment 
house.  This  was  between  Chapel  and  Church  Streets. 
The  basement  was  finished  and  furnished  as  a  hall  or  lec¬ 
ture  room.  It  was  so  used  by  the  Baptist  Society  until 
their  meeting  house  was  completed  on  a  part  of  this  same 
lot  in  1848. 

The  Catholic  Church  held  services  for  a  time  in  a 
house  on  Depot  Street  since  known  as  the  John  P.  Griffin 
house.  The  membership  of  this  church  at  that  time  were 
Irish  people.  As  the  people  of  this  faith  increased  the 
Universalist  Church  became  their  property.  In  1895  the 
three  story,  brick  house  built  in  1729  by  Colonel  Joseph 
Smith  was  sold  to  the  Catholic  bishop  and  a  church  of  that 
faith  stands  on  the  site  of  the  brick  house  then  known  as 
the  George  W.  Kittredge  place. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  science  of  geology  was  compara¬ 
tively  new  in  town.  Our  ideas  of  God  were  somewhat 
firmly  anchored  to  the  Old  Testament  story  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  At  the  Methodist  Church  on  the  hill  a  progressive, 
scholarly  preacher  was  trying  to  Flood  his  congregation 
with  more  scientific,  Chautauquan  thought.  At  this  time 
a  professor  of  geology  in  one  of  our  colleges  came  to  New¬ 
market  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  His  class  in  geology  was  small; 
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but  the  Methodist  minister  was  one  of  this  class.  He 
invited  the  professor  to  preach  from  his  pulpit  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday.  This  invitation  was  accepted.  The  church 
was  crowded,  for  it  had  been  told  about  town  that  this 
man  did  not  believe  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days. 
Everybody  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  to  say  about  it. 
Among  the  elders  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  this  flood 
of  infidelity  should  be  dammed  before  it  wrecked  the 
church.  The  morning  service  began  in  the  usual,  orderly 
way;  all  true  believers  walked  out  before  the  sermon  was 
half  over. 

One  by  one  the  pious  people  went  away. 

Two  by  two  and  sometimes  three  they  sought  the  door. 

’Ere  the  sermon  was  complete  there  was  many  an  empty  seat; 

“Six  days  was  all  God  needed  and  no  more.” 

It  was  something  of  a  shock  that  the  records  of  a  rock 

Should  displace  the  Bible  story  of  six  days. 

No  ology  like  this  could  ever  lead  to  bliss. 

The  iniquity  of  Satan  it  displays. 

The  following  Sunday  a  full  congregation  listened  to 
a  sermon  by  their  own  pastor  from  the  text  found  in  II 
Corinthians,  VI  chapter,  13th  verse,  “I  speak  as  unto  my 
children.  Be  ye  also  enlarged.” 

The  town  clock  on  the  tower  of  the  Congregational 
Church  was  placed  there  when  the  church  building  was 
modernized  and  refurnished  in  1871,  Rev.  Isaac  C.  White, 
pastor.  On  September  1  of  that  year,  John  Palmer 
decided  to  test  the  public  spirit  of  the  town  by  seeking  to 
raise  the  required  amount  of  money  to  purchase  a  town 
clock.  The  subscription  book  contains  180  names,  100  for 
$1  subscriptions.  The  sum  paid  for  the  clock  was  $425. 
All  of  this  amount  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  clock 
began  striking  the  hours  when  the  rededication  service 
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began.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Daniel  Sanford, 
the  first  settled  minister  to  serve  the  Congregational 
Society  after  its  organization.  His  likeness  hangs  in  the 
vestry  of  the  church. 

John  Palmer  gave  his  services  in  the  care  of  the  clock 
until  shortly  before  his  death,  April  15,  1874.  His  father, 
Daniel  Palmer,  was  a  deacon  in  this  church  until  he 
removed  to  Salmon  Falls  in  1848. 


STAGE  COACH  DAYS 

The  stage  for  Dover  left  the  office  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  each  day,  connecting  with  the  stage  for  Port¬ 
land  and  towns  along  the  route  east. 

The  stage  for  Boston  started  from  Branscomb’s  Tav¬ 
ern  at  8  A.  M.  each  Monday,  going  by  way  of  Lowell, 
Wednesday  by  way  of  Haverhill  and  Friday  by  way  of 
Newburyport.  The  first  stop  on  the  route  was  at  Stinson’s 
Inn  two  miles  from  the  start,  not  for  relays,  but  for  the 
convenience  of  passengers  who  felt  the  need  of  fortifying 
themselves  against  the  jolting  weariness  of  the  journey. 
Friendly  rivalry  was  keen  between  the  neighbor  inn  keep¬ 
ers,  and  although  the  halt  was  made  at  Stinson’s,  passen¬ 
gers  frequently  crossed  the  road,  taking  a  few  more  steps 
to  refresh  themselves  at  the  old  parsonage  tavern.  Hal¬ 
lowed  memories  may  have  mellowed  libations. 

A  “Day  Call  Book,”  kept  at  the  stage  line  office  in 
Newmarket  in  the  years  1839  to  1841,  is  of  interest,  as  it 
frequently  identifies  locations  and  recalls  the  names  of  long 
forgotten  residents.  In  this  Call  Book  strangers  are 
listed  as  “Gents”  and  “Ladies;”  but  residents  are  easily 
identified.  For  example :  “One  seat  for  Major  Seth  Walker 
at  the  counting  room;  one  seat  at  John  Speed’s  near  the 
woods;  Benjamin  Carter  for  Lowell;  Dr.  Priest  for  Dover; 
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Joseph  Pindar,  No.  26,  on  the  hill;  one  seat  at  Tuxbury's 
‘high  as  heaven ;'  Parmelia  Murray,  Eliza  Creighton  and 
Lucy  Branscomb,  a  going  to  Boston;  one  seat  at  Churchill 
and  Folsom's  store;  George  Horn  at  the  Old  Ark;  Mrs. 
York  at  High  Street,  left  side;  Vincent  Torr  on  the  Hill; 
Simeon  P.  Greene,  bound  east;  Deacon  Palmer,  over  the 
bridge ;  three  seats  at  Dr.  Blodgett's ;  two  seats  at  Edmund 
French's ;  three  seats  at  John  Burley's ;  two  seats  for  Lynn 
jail,  nobody  else  going;  two  seats  at  Thomas  Willey's;  one 
seat  for  man  over  Miles  Durgin's  store;  one  seat  at  Brad- 
street  French's;  Blind  Kenniston,  Lubberland  Road,  first 
house  right  side;  Columbus  Warren  for  Boston;  Thomas 
Cheswell  and  lady  for  Exeter;  Eben  Joy's  house,  Lee  Road, 
two  seats;  one  seat  at  Seth  Shackford's,  stop  stage  at  foot 
of  the  hill;  two  seats  at  D.  Cilley's;  one  for  Timothy  Mur¬ 
ray  ;  two  at  Ben.  Mathes' ;  two  seats  at  Joseph  H.  Tebbets' ; 
one  seat  at  Gus.  Bradford's ;  Charles  Branscomb  for  Lowell ; 
John  Garland  for  Newburyport — not  a  goin' ;  Madison 
Chapman  for  Newfields;  Joseph  Elkins  for  Exeter."  This 
book  is  well  filled  with  names.  In  it  “The  Old  Ark"  is 
frequently  mentioned,  but  its  location  and  ownership  are 
past  finding  out.  Evidently  it  was  a  boarding  house — so 
was  Noah's  Ark. 


FIRE  ENGINES 

In  October,  1823,  obtaining  an  insurance  policy  for 
Number  One  Mill,  the  directors  of  the  Newmarket  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  stated:  “We  keep  a  good  watch;  we 
have  a  full  company  of  engine  men,  a  tub  engine,  a  line  of 
hose,  axes  and  about  one  hundred  good  leather  buckets.” 
This  statement  definitely  settles  the  date  of  the  first  engine 
company  in  Newmarket.  This  engine  was  known  as  The 
Ever  Ready,  but  it  was  familiarly  known  as  The  Coffee 
Mill.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  as  quite  up  to  date. 
It  could  not  have  been  very  effectual  in  quenching  a  fire 
that  had  gained  much  headway.  The  tub  had  to  be  filled 
and  kept  full  for  the  hose  to  be  of  use.  The  buckets  were 
used  to  fill  the  engine’s  tub  and  for  fighting  inside  fires  at 
close  range. 

The  town  depended  upon  the  fire  fighting  equipment 
of  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Company  from  1823  to 
1852.  In  March  of  that  year  an  article  in  the  town  war¬ 
rant  was  “To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  buy  a  fire  engine.” 
This  received  an  affirmative  vote.  A  committee  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  one  thousand  dollars  appro¬ 
priated.  The  committee  consisted  of  Agent  John  Webster, 
Dr.  George  W.  Kittredge,  and  Joseph  Taylor.  The  engine 
was  purchased.  A  town  fire  engine  company  was  organized 
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to  be  known  as  Tiger  Engine  Company  No.  1,  with  thirty- 
six  men,  Thomas  Willey,  senior,  captain.  Tiger  Engine 
Hose  Company  numbered  six  men. 

In  1858  the  Company's  “Everready”  with  twenty-nine 
members  re-organized  as  “Granite  Engine  No.  2.”  At  this 
time  the  Manufacturing  Company  had  replaced  the  old 
engine  with  a  new,  up-to-date  hand  brake  machine. 

In  “Rockingham  Records,"  Vol.  361,  Page  412,  dated 
December  9,  1853,  is  an  indenture  between  John  Webster 
as  agent  of  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Company  and 
Samuel  Plummer  Dow,  Benjamin  F.  Haley  and  John  S. 
Bennett,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town  of  Newmarket 
in  behalf  of  said  town,  in  which  said  Webster  leases  to  the 
town  of  Newmarket  “a  certain  lot  of  land  near  the  Brick 
Schoolhouse  in  said  Newmarket  on  the  road  leading  from 
Newmarket  Factory  to  Lee,  bounded  southerly  on  said 
road,  18  feet;  and  carrying  the  width  of  18  feet  northerly 
to  the  rear,  the  same  being  the  premises  on  which  said 
town  by  their  said  committee  have  recently  erected  an 
engine  house,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said 
town  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  hereof, 
said  town  paying  therefor  the  rent  of  one  dollar,  and  to 
quit  and  deliver  up  the  premises  to  said  Company  peace¬ 
ably  and  quietly  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  aforesaid; 
providing  that  if  at  any  time  said  premises  shall  be  occu¬ 
pied  for  any  other  purpose  than  an  engine  house,  the  said 
Company  or  their  assigns  may  enter  upon  the  premises  and 
expel  the  leasee,  and  this  instrument  shall  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  null  and  void.” 


THE  BIG  FIRE 

In  these  days  the  sound  of  the  fire  gong  does  not 
startle  the  community  as  did  the  rapid  ringing  of  the  village 
bells  and  the  frightful  cries  of  Fire!  Fire!  which  occa¬ 
sionally  aroused  Newmarket  in  the  past.  Now,  we  hear 
the  gong,  count  the  strokes,  and,  perhaps,  with  more 
curiosity  than  interest,  we  locate  the  fire.  Then  we  leave 
it  to  the  fire  department  with  implicit  faith  that  they  and 
the  insurance  company  will  quench  the  fire  and  adjust  the 
loss. 

Modern  fire  engines,  unfailing  water  supply,  good 
roads  and  competent  firemen  have  given  us  a  safety 
unknown  in  old  Newmarket.  Then,  hand  engines  driven  by 
man  power  were  quick  to  respond  to  a  fire  alarm;  but  the 
speed  of  their  going  was  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  number  of  men  at  the  rope  pulling  desper¬ 
ately  to  reach  the  water  supply  nearest  to  the  fire.  There 
were  no  hydrants  then.  Do  you  remember  the  excitement 
of  an  old  time  fire  alarm?  The  double  line  of  men  pulling 
the  engine  and  hose  cart  over  the  roads?  The  shouts  of 
encouragement,  mingled  with  the  clanging  of  the  bells? 
The  aggregation  of  sounds  quickened  the  speed  toward  the 
fire.  Crowds  of  townspeople  hurried  along  ready  to  help, 
if  needed,  but  if  the  building  must  burn  not  unwilling  to 
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witness  the  spectacle.  When  near  the  fire,  a  line  of  hose 
was  laid  to  the  nearest  water  supply.  With  brakes  fully 
manned  the  captain  shouted  the  order,  “Brake  her  down.” 
This  was  answered  by  rythmic  action  at  the  brakes.  In 
the  hands  of  those  old  time  firemen  the  hand  brake  engines 
were  wonderfully  effective.  For  close  work,  ladders,  axes 
and  leather  buckets  were  a  part  of  the  fire  department 
equipment.  Much  depended  upon  the  men  at  the  brakes. 
They  frequently  encouraged  themselves  with  a  chorus, 
hearty  and  strong,  rhythmic,  in  time  with  the  required 
pumping  of  a  steady  flow  of  water  through  the  line  of  hose. 
The  songs  were  nicely  adjusted  to  the  work  in  hand.  The 
burning  of  No.  2  Mill  in  1857  was  accompanied  to  the  tune 
of  “Charming  Nellie  Gray.” 

From  time  to  time  we  have  alarms  of  fire;  but  within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living  only  one  very  serious 
conflagration  has  occurred.  On  the  morning  of  February 
6,  1866,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  town  bells 
signalled  a  fire.  The  fire  started  in  Depot  Square  near  to 
or  on  the  site  of  the  present  home  of  Bela  Kingman.  It 
was  found  to  be  well  under  way  before  the  alarm  was 
given.  The  fire  force  of  the  town  was  directed  to  saving 
the  surrounding  houses,  when  a  second  alarm  was  sounded 
for  a  fire  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets.  In  a 
very  short  time  this  fire  had  gained  great  headway,  and 
the  two  engines  at  Depot  Square  had  lost  control  of  the 
fire  there.  Other  buildings  in  that  vicinity  were  burning, 
while  all  the  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street  from 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets  to  Creighton’s  brick 
block  were  blazing  unhindered.  Here  truly  was  cause  for 
panic.  Help  came  from  Exeter,  Dover  and  Portsmouth, 
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but  the  fire  had  made  such  headway  that  all  efforts  were 
directed  toward  saving  the  adjacent  buildings.  All  the 
buildings  from  Tasker’s  Lane  to  Depot  Square,  a  connected 
line  of  them,  burned  to  the  ground.  Burning  shingles  borne 
on  the  air  were  a  constant  menace  to  buildings  distant  from 
the  fire.  Creighton’s  brick  block  caught  fire  three  times. 
The  horrors  of  that  day  are  indescribable.  Strangers 
flocked  into  town,  attracted  by  the  fire,  and  the  general 
thirsty  condition  seemed  to  lead  directly  to  the  saloons,  of 
which  there  were  many.  The  exhausted  firemen  were 
energized  for  a  brief  time  with  liquor  freely  served  as 
they  worked.  A  barrel  of  rum  with  the  head  removed,  and 
tin  dippers,  hung  at  the  rim,  stood  on  Chapman’s  wharf, 
accessible  to  all.  Darkness  came,  early  hastened  by  the 
smoke-filled  atmosphere.  The  flare  of  flames  was  the  only 
street  light.  The  village  was  crowded  with  strangers  and 
townspeople,  with  drunken  men  and  hysterical  women. 
No  arrests  were  made  that  day,  even  when  a  cry  of  murder 
cut  the  night  air  and  a  woman  sought  protection  in  the 
crowd.  Her  husband,  axe  in  hand,  pursued  her;  but  the 
crowd  discouraged  him.  The  woman  was  given  shelter 
by  a  neighbor.  A  little  argument  convinced  the  drunken 
man  that  he  was  tired  and  needed  sleep.  This  event 
seemed  a  climax  to  a  hectic  day.  Santa  Anna,  for  so  he 
was  called,  was  given  a  bed  where  he  could  not  disturb  his 
wife  or  the  public.  All  night  the  ashes  of  the  destroyed 
buildings  sent  up  flares.  All  night  the  streets  were 
patrolled  by  policemen  and  watchful  citizens.  The  origin 
of  the  fire  was  never  known.  On  that  day  the  weather  was 
mild  with  no  wind  save  that  caused  by  the  flames.  With¬ 
out  the  help  given  us  by  engine  companies  of  neighboring 
town  we  would  have  been  helpless  to  stay  the  flames. 


SCHOOLS 


In  1831  Dr.  William  Folsom,  then  a  young  man,  was 
teaching  school  in  District  No.  2,  South  Lamprey  River 
Village.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Channing  Folsom,  who 
has  in  his  possession  the  school  report  of  the  above  year. 
The  term  was  for  twenty-four  weeks.  The  number  of 
pupils  registered  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  average 
attendance  seventy-five;  ages  from  two  to  seventeen  years. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  surveying  and  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  were  taught.  This  school  report  was  published  in 
the  “Newmarket  Advertiser”  March  27,  1925.  A  reprint 
would  interest  many,  as  the  names  are  reminders  of  old 
citizens  whose  descendants  are  still  with  us.  It  would  also 
prompt  the  question,  Where  was  South  Lamprey  River  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  2? 

In  1838  Valentine  Webster  was  paid  by  the  town  for 
“making  good  the  underpinning  of  the  North  District 
School-house.”  This  was  the  Spring  Pump  School-house, 
so  called.  It  stood  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Spring 
Street  and  Piscassic  Road.  The  north  boundary  line 
between  Newmarket  and  Durham  was  near  by. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  the  town  voted  to  build  a  school 
house.  For  this  purpose  Benjamin  Wheatland,  Benjamin 
Battles,  Benjamin  Tuttle,  Dr.  George  W.  Kittredge  and 
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Henry  Baker  were  chosen  as  a  building  committee.  The 
Manufacturing  Company  gave  land  for  a  school  site  and 
playground  on  Zion’s  Hill,  conditionally,  as  were  all  land 
gifts  to  the  town  from  the  Company.  If  not  used  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  deed  the  land  would  revert  to  the 
Company.  The  committee  decided  to  build  this  school 
house  of  stone.  They  may  have  been  impressed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Universalist  meeting  house  near  by,  new 
and  imposing,  built  of  stone.  The  contract  for  the  stone 
work  on  the  school  house  was  given  to  William  and  Robert 
Channel.  The  brick  work  and  plastering  to  Augustus 
Bradford.  The  seats,  desks  and  blackboards  to  Jewett 
Tasker,  with  the  instructions  that  the  desks  and  seats  were 
“to  be  made  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  and  of  like  workman¬ 
ship  as  the  pews  in  the  Methodist  meeting  house.” 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1842,  this  school  house  was 
ready  for  use.  P.  Payson  was  engaged  to  teach  the  first 
term  of  eleven  weeks,  for  which  he  received  ninety-six 
dollars  and  sixty  cents.  He  was  succeeded  by  Schoolmas¬ 
ter  Bruce.  The  teachers  in  the  other  schools  in  town  for 
the  year  1842  were:  Eliza  Creighton,  Martha  West,  Han¬ 
nah  Wood,  Martha  Towle  and  Elizabeth  Garland.  For  this 
term  of  eleven  weeks  their  pay  ranged  from  fifty-five  to 
seventy  dollars. 

The  present  primary  school  building  was  intended  for 
a  high  school.  The  upper  story  was  so  used  until  1874 
(when  the  brick  school  house  on  the  southeast  side  of 
Zion’s  Hill  was  built  and  high  school  established  there). 
It  was  built  after  the  Somers  worth  School  Act  of  1848 
became  a  law,  whereby  “any  school  district  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  exceeds  one  hundred,  may  vote  to  keep  such 
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high  school  or  schools  as  the  interests  of  education  may 
require.” 

A  very  small  school  house  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
present  primary  school  playground  in  1817.  Beside  it  was 
a  one  story  store  with  the  sign  “W.  Cheswell”  over  the 
door.  On  a  map  of  Lamprey  River  Village,  made  the  above 
year,  this  school  house  is  plainly  marked,  and  no  other 
school  house  is  found  on  the  map.  A  map  made  in  1832, 
by  Seth  Walker,  of  Durham,  gives  this  school  house  and  a 
school  building  on  Spring  Street  at  Piscassic  Road.  In 
1849  the  small  school  house  on  Main  Street  was  moved 
over  the  creek  to  a  site  near  the  Caswell  home.  The  store 
that  stood  beside  it  was  moved  across  the  road  and  was, 
successively,  a  work  shop,  a  store,  the  office  of  Dr.  George 
N.  Towle,  the  music  studio  of  Helen  Leavitt,  the  Saunders 
grocery  store,  and  much  enlarged,  it  has  been  for  years 
Matthew  T.  Kennedy’s  grocery  and  shoe  store.  The  Dr. 
Towle  mentioned,  practiced  his  profession  here  before  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  with  the  Fifteenth  Regiment,  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  as  surgeon,  under  Dr.  Horchs,  of 
Dover.  His  family  resided  in  the  house  now  owned  by  the 
Saunders  sisters. 

The  removal  of  these  two  small  buildings  from  the 
present  primary  school  playground  in  1848,  may  have  indi¬ 
cated  preparations  for  the  building  of  the  brick  school 
house  on  this  lot.  The  exact  date  of  its  construction  is 
not  known.  When  it  was  completed  the  upper  story  was 
“High  School;”  the  lower  story  was  “Primary  School.” 
The  lower  floor  of  the  stone  school  house  on  the  hill  was 
“Intermediate  School,”  and  upstairs  was  “Grammar 
School.”  Physical  growth  rather  than  mental  attainment 
decided  the  grade. 
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In  years  long  past,  discipline  in  the  primary  schools 
was  somewhat  severe  for  little  folks.  Children  frequently 
began  school  life  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  high  air-tight  stove,  twisting  the 
little  ears,  snapping  whispering  lips,  and  wearing  a  dunce 
cap  were  dreaded  punishments;  but  to  be  a  Tag-tail  was 
the  worst  of  all.  Teacher  wore  a  black  silk  apron  with 
long  silk  ends  that  tied  behind.  The  naughty  child  was 
tied  to  the  teacher’s  apron  strings  and  tearfully  followed 
her  leader  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  to  and  fro  in  front 
of  the  desk.  At  recess  or  after  school  this  punishment 
took  on  a  new  form  as  the  shout  “Tag-tail”  greeted  the 
child.  Tears  were  of  no  avail,  for  “Cry-baby”  then 
increased  the  misery  of  life.  Pulling  a  child’s  ears,  pinch¬ 
ing,  rapping  knuckles,  long  periods  of  standing  in  the  floor, 
these  and  other  small  brutalities  have  long  since  been  ban¬ 
ished  from  primary  school  discipline. 

The  Intermediate  School  on  the  first  floor  of  the  stone 
school  house  on  the  hill  seems  to  have  been  favored  with 
teachers  who  made  discipline  a  specialty.  Hannah  Wood 
and  Melissa  Young  are  so  remembered.  When  the  boys 
were  promoted  to  the  upstairs  grammar  school,  a  strong 
reaction  took  place  under  a  placid  teacher.  The  boys 
quickly  became  expert  interior  decorators,  devoting  their 
skill  to  overhead  work.  Noiselessly  the  spit  balls  sped 
upward  to  join  a  sort  of  milky  way.  The  ever  increasing 
constellations  won  the  admiration  of  the  school.  The  idle 
boy,  looking  up  to  see  where  it  hit,  often  took  punishment 
not  rightfully  his;  while  the  teacher’s  good  boy,  diligently 
frowning  over  a  problem  in  fractions,  unmindful  of  his 
surroundings,  was  unsuspected  though  guilty.  One  gram- 
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mar  school  teacher  was  generally  liked  by  the  scholars  but 
not  by  the  prudential  committee.  We  all  felt  sorry  and 
resentful  at  his  dismissal.  Our  respect  for  the  new  teacher 
was  not  increased  by  these  conditions.  He  came  from  the 
town  of  Stratham  and  his  name  was  Scammon.  He  was  a 
rather  short,  stout,  young  man,  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  school  wearing  a  tall  hat,  gloves,  a  cane  and 
much  dignity.  It  was  the  custom  to  ring  the  Baptist  Church 
bell  at  quarter  of  nine  every  schoolday  morning.  The 
teacher  was  expected  to  do  this  and  to  keep  the  key  to  the 
church  in  his  possession.  The  boys  had  a  plan  well  made. 
They  offered  to  ring  the  bell  the  first  day  of  school.  The 
offer  was  accepted  with  thanks.  The  next  morning  Teacher 
Scammon  came  down  the  hill,  high-hatted  and  gloved,  to 
ring  the  church  bell.  The  school  was  fully  represented  as 
he  unlocked  the  church  door,  took  the  rope  from  its  hook 
on  the  wall  and,  hand  over  hand  high  up  on  the  rope,  gave 
a  mighty  pull.  It  lifted  him  to  the  overhead  and  battered 
his  tall  hat  well  down  over  his  chin,  a  close  fit.  The  group 
about  the  church  door  quickly  scattered.  But  the  good 
boys,  Herbert  Folsom,  George  Leavitt,  Ira  Dockum  and 
Martin  Durgin,  came  to  his  rescue.  After  that  day  he 
wore  a  cap  and  left  his  cane  at  home.  Within  a  week  he 
gave  up  the  school. 

In  those  days  the  wide,  hardwood  ruler  was  in  daily 
use;  but  for  discipline  it  was  not  effectual.  An  appeal  to 
a  youth’s  honor  was  unthought  of,  and  the  boy  who  could 
get  the  best  of  his  teacher  was  something  of  a  hero.  Many 
tried  and  failed.  One  who  always  succeeded  in  that  old 
time  grammar  school  became  in  after  life  a  very  success¬ 
ful  educator. 


PACKETS,  GONDOLAS  AND  A  RAILROAD 


As  soon  as  the  mills  were  in  operation  the  Company 
established  a  regular  packet  service  to  and  from  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Keel  boats,  thirty  feet  in  length  and  ten  feet 
beam,  brought  cotton  and  supplies  and  freighted  the  woven 
cloth  to  market.  These  boats  at  different  times  in  the 
service  of  the  Company  were  the  Fox,  Greyhound,  Lion, 
Monroe,  and  Factory  Girl.  All  these  packets  were  short, 
tubby  craft  of  fifteen  tons  capacity  with  slight  keel  and  a 
lanteen  sail  that  could  be  lowered  to  pass  under  bridges. 
Two  men  on  each  boat  were  all  the  crew  needed;  but  these 
two,  like  all  our  resident  sailors,  very  well  knew  their 
course.  Long  had  they  been  familiar  with  the  tides  and 
shoals  of  the  Piscataqua,  Great  and  Little  Bays  and  the 
salt  water  of  Lamprey  River.  All  along  the  water  way 
from  Portsmouth  to  our  wharf,  the  near  or  distant  shore 
gave  to  these  mariners  natural  land  and  water  signals  of 
danger  or  safety:  Boiling  Rock,  the  Drifting  Elms,  Lang- 
staff  Rock,  Sunken  Ledge,  High  Point  Flats,  the  Sukey,  the 
bow  in  the  channel  off  Moody's  Point,  the  Lower  Narrows, 
Coy  Rocks,  Upper  Narrows,  Jimmy  Nick's  Rock,  and  all 

the  other  perils  in  the  approach  to  this  port.  . 

Sailors  of  Salt  River  and  Great  Bay  could  doubtless 
tell  us  legends  of  Bear's  Garden  and  all  the  above  men- 
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tioned  nautical  locations.  The  story  of  Jimmie  Nick's 
Rock  may  have  lost  its  tragic  features  with  the  lapse  of 
years.  It  is  not  recorded  nor  does  tradition  tell  us  that 
the  experience  of  James  Nicholas  wrought  any  great  change 
in  his  life  or  character;  but  from  that  time  and  that 
event  this  particular  rock  acquired  distinction.  It  is  a 
river  mark  that  warns  inexperienced  or  befuddled  sailors 
where  not  to  go.  A  natural  phenomenon  of  the  Bay  has 
been  known  to  all  our  sailors  time  out  of  mind.  In  all 
kinds  of  weather,  wind  and  tide,  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  sailing  craft  always  find  “a  fair  wind  to 
Pickering’s." 

Bear’s  Garden  is  a  location  that  should  have  history 
or  incident  to  prove  its  right  to  a  name  so  suggestive  of 
a  bear’s  terrestrial  Eden.  Years  ago  this  location  was  dark 
with  tall  pine  trees  and  rocks  were  plenty.  It  looked  like 
a  good  place  for  bear  tenants.  The  early  records  of 
Lamprey  River  mention  a  “tide  mill  near  Bear’s  Garden.’’ 
The  river  gives  quick  access  to  beautiful  Great  Bay.  The 
Bay  has  always  been  appreciated  by  hunters,  fishermen 
and  pleasure  seekers. 

Fatal  accidents  have  not  been  frequent;  but  one  that 
occurred  about  sixty  years  ago  left  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  town.  One  beautiful  day  in  August  a  large  party 
of  townspeople,  with  employees  of  B.  F.  Haley’s  tailor  shop, 
sailed  down  the  river  in  the  packet,  Factory  Girl,  to  picnic 
at  Adams’  Point.  The  sail  was  delightful.  At  the  grove 
the  pleasures  of  the  day  were  well  under  way  when 
threatening  clouds  sent  the  entire  party  to  the  packet  for 
shelter  from  the  rain.  A  sudden  squall  struck  the  packet. 
The  sail  was  set  and  sheet  made  fast.  Without  a  moment’s 
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warning  the  packet  capsized.  The  party  was  large  and  but 
few  of  them  could  swim.  The  wonder  is  that  so  many 
escaped  drowning.  Three  much  loved  young  women  were 
drowned.  Gloom  settled  over  the  town.  The  bodies  were 
recovered  two  or  three  days  after  the  accident.  The  sol¬ 
emn  burial  service  at  sunset,  the  tolling  of  the  village  bells, 
and  the  general  grief  of  the  community  left  impressions 
that  time  can  not  efface  from  the  memory  of  those  then 
living.  The  Factory  Girl  was  the  last  of  the  packets. 
This  was  her  last  cruise. 

Gunlows,  as  we  call  them,  took  the  place  of  the  pack¬ 
ets.  It  would  be  foolish  to  give  to  so  ugly  a  craft  the 
name  of  gondola.  These  gunlows  were  large,  flat  bot¬ 
tomed  boats  that  were  poled  out  of  the  river  at  high  tide. 
A  lateen  sail  like  those  of  the  packets,  and  a  lee  board 
helped  navigation  below  Shackford’s  Point.  Returning, 
loaded,  a  tug  usually  pulled  them  along.  At  the  water¬ 
side  were  storehouses  having  projections  overhanging  the 
tide  and  especially  adapted  for  handling  water-borne  car¬ 
goes.  The  freight  of  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  was  conveyed  by  rail  as  soon  as  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  was  in  operation. 

The  coming  of  this  railroad  was  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  town.  The  rails  were  brought  from 
England  to  Boston.  There  they  were  loaded  on  water 
craft  that  could  navigate  Exeter  River  to  the  landing  at 
South  Newmarket  on  the  high  tide.  Five  two-masted 
schooners  were  unloading  rails  at  the  wharf  which  saw 
more  activity  then  than  it  ever  did  before  or  is  likely  to 
see  again.  Steadily  the  rails  were  laid  each  day,  slowly 
advancing  nearer  Lamprey  River  Village.  On  the  twenty- 
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eighth  day  of  July,  1841,  the  first  passenger  train  came 
down  the  line,  halting  where  Exeter  Street  Crossing  now 
is,  amid  the  ringing  of  church  bells,  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd  of  witnesses  and  the  unusual  sound  of  a  locomotive 
whistle.  It  was  a  great  event,  more  astonishing  than  air 
mail  service  is  today,  for  now  we  expect  inventions  to  come 
to  us  as  swiftly  as  the  need  dawns  on  an  inventive  mind. 

The  first  railroad  station  was  built  at  Exeter  Street 
crossing  where  now  the  gateman’s  hut  stands.  In  the 
early  days  of  railroading  accidents  were  frequent  and  fatal. 

For  some  years  railroad  travel  was  not  so  very  com¬ 
fortable.  A  letter  received  in  March,  1850,  proves  this. 
Doubtless  this  Hudson  River  Road  was  as  progressive  as 
any  of  our  New  England  railroads.  A  part  of  this  letter 
is  given  here:  “Going  from  New  York  to  Albany  upon  the 
well  conducted  Hudson  River  road  I  found  every  seat  was 
taken  and  the  stoves  were  going  full  blast.  Presently  the 
overpowering  odor  of  toasted  trousers  and  sizzling  apple 
parings,  mingled  with  the  breaths  of  closely  packed  human 
beings,  filled  the  entire  car.  I  endured  it  until  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  I  opened  the  window  beside  my  seat  and  gave 
my  lungs  fair  play.  In  less  than  three  minutes  the  people 
around  me  began  to  look  furious  and  to  pull  up  their  coat 
collars.  I  knew  what  was  coming,  but  determined  to  hold 
on  as  long  as  I  could.  The  cool  refreshing  air  came  into 
the  car.  The  passengers  farther  away  were  reminded  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred.  They  looked  around  at 
me  and  the  open  window  as  if  they  had  been  personally 
insulted.  I  knew  they  were  saying  to  themselves  'What 
under  heavens  do  I  want  of  fresh  air!’  Then  the  crisis 
came.  A  man  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  up  the  aisle. 
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All  eyes  followed  him.  Severely  he  looked  at  me  and  said 
‘Had  you  just  as  leave  shut  down  that  window,  sir? 
Ladies  in  this  car  are  taking  cold/  Without  hesitation 
down  went  the  window.  My  passage  money  from  New 
York  City  to  Albany  was  three  dollars,  and  it  took  six  hours 
to  get  there.  Why  can’t  the  railroad  sell  us  a  guarantee  of 
fresh  air  with  our  tickets  and  charge  us  a  half  dollar  more 
for  the  service.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  car  be 
reserved  for  drunken  persons  and  rowdies.  May  be  this 
will  come  in  time.” 


HARD^TIMES 

The  need  of  a  Town  Hall,  which  had  long  been  felt  and 
talked  about,  became  so  imperative  in  1847  that  an  article 
in  the  town  warrant  called  for  a  decision.  A  majority  vote 
to  build,  settled  the  question.  John  Webster,  Joseph 
Elkins  and  Thomas  J.  Haines  were  chosen  a  building  com¬ 
mittee,  John  Webster,  chairman. 

Seth  Walker,  of  Durham,  drafted  the  plan  for  the  Town 
Hall  and  agreed  to  look  after  the  work  as  it  progressed,  for 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars.  On  the  morning  of  August  20, 
1847,  digging  for  the  foundation  was  begun.  Everybody 
was  satisfied  with  the  location  and  enthusiastic  over  the 
work.  It  would  seem  that  contracts  were  impartially 
awarded.  Job  Thompson,  Samuel  Plummer  Dow  and  J.  S. 
and  E.  Bennett  furnished  the  lumber,  John  Mathes  the 
brick. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1848,  the  Town  Hall  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Even  at  that  time  no  one  suspected  the  business 
depression  that  within  a  few  weeks  swept  over  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Newmarket  reduced  wages,  and  closed  for  a 
time  the  mills,  and  which  resulted  in  confusion  and  party 
dissension. 

A  period  of  business  depression  came  to  Newmarket 
early  in  1848.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
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pany  it  was  Voted:  “In  consequence  of  the  low  prices  and 
slow  sale  of  goods  and  the  large  stock  on  hand  with  the 
present  business  prospects  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  rate  of  wages.”  Voted:  “That  the 
Agent,  so  soon  as  may  be,  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  now 
paid  in  the  three  mills  so  much  as  can  be  done  without 
losing  the  best  overseers  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  best  help,  and  to  otherwise  curtail  expenses  as  much 
as  possible.”  Voted:  “To  stop  Number  Two  Mill  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice.” 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Directors  Voted: 
“To  make  such  reduction  in  rate  of  wages  and  in  the  price 
of  board  as  will  correspond  with  the  present  prices  and 
prospect  of  sale  of  goods,  and  with  the  low  prices  of 
subsistance.” 

In  addition  to  hard  times  that  year  in  Newmarket, 
town  politics  were  in  a  turbulent  condition.  The  minority 
party  claimed  a  reckless  expenditure  of  the  town's  money 
in  building  a  Town  Hall,  in  the  management  of  the  town 
poor-farm,  and  in  work  on  the  highways.  The  outlying 
school  districts  claimed  they  had  not  received  their  just 
share  of  school  service.  All  town  difficulties  have  to  be 
settled  at  the  polls.  On  town  meeting  day  both  parties 
were  well  represented  and  in  fighting  mood.  Verbal  and 
fistic  arguments  were  frequent.  A  “free  for  all”  seemed 
imminent  when  the  polls  were  closed  without  having  voted 
any  money  for  school  purposes.  So,  in  due  time,  the 
schools  closed. 

In  June  of  that  year  Miss  Pickering,  a  young  lady  from 
Greenland,  rented  the  one  story  two  room  little  house  that 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  the  old  Exeter  Road 
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and  there  opened  a  private  school  for  small  children.  Rev. 
B.  Van  Dame,  a  native  of  Holland,  had  been  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  some  years,  teaching  successfully  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  was  often  a  preacher,  but  always  a  teacher, 
much  loved  and  respected,  a  good  man.  At  this  time  he 
opened  a  school  for  somewhat  advanced  tuition  pupils  in 
the  second  story  of  a  building  that  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  Street  between  the  store  of  Nathan  Harvey  and 
the  corner  store  at  Main  and  Water  Streets.  About 
twenty  pupils  attended  this  school.  Some  years  ago  one 
who  attended  this  school  sent  to  the  “Newmarket  Adver- 
tiser”  the  names  of  a  few  remembered  classmates :  Rebecca 
Durell,  Sarah  Cheswell,  Harriet  Richardson,  Lydia  French, 
Eben  Davis,  Constantine  B.  Mathes,  Levi  Davis. 

In  1850  the  population  of  Newmarket  numbered  1930. 
This  was  after  the  town  was  divided ;  for  South  Newmarket 
was  set  off  from  Newmarket  by  Act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  June  27,  1849. 

In  1856  the  selectmen  were  David  Murray,  Ingalls 
Bunker,  and  George  Watson.  Paul  Chapman  was  town 
clerk  as  he  had  been  for  thirteen  consecutive  years.  Miles 
Durgin  was  deputy  sheriff,  Jeremiah  Winkley  and  Samuel 
Plummer  Dow  representatives  at  Concord,  James  Madison 
Chapman  postmaster.  He  held  this  office  for  many  years. 
When  the  Creighton  brick  block  was  finished  the  south¬ 
west  street  floor  was  rented  for  the  occupancy  of  the  New¬ 
market  post  office.  Levi  B.  Tasker  was  superintendent  of 
schools  and  Baptist  minister.  Rev.  C.  R.  Harding  preached 
at  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Rev.  James  M.  Palmer  at 
the  Congregational  Church.  The  physicians  in  town  were 
Dr.  William  Folsom,  Dr.  George  W.  Kittredge,  Dr.  John  R. 
Sanborn  and  Dr.  N.  B.  Chase. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  Manufacturing  Company  had  given 
land  for  three  churches,  a  parsonage,  three  school  houses, 
an  engine  house,  a  Town  Hall  and  three  streets:  Central, 
Chapel  and  Church. 

The  Newmarket  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  in 
1832.  James  Madison  Chapman  was  its  first  cashier.  He 
resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  postmaster,  and  David  Mur¬ 
ray  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Murray  was  a  man 
of  strong  character,  of  which  honesty  and  kindliness  were 
prominent  traits.  He  was  for  many  years  a  citizen  of 
Newmarket,  respected  and  honored  by  all.  After  his  death 
the  Savings  Bank  was  removed  to  the  National  Bank,  and 
Samuel  Abbott  Haley  was  chosen  cashier. 

The  Newmarket  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1855  as  a 
state  bank  with  a  capital  of  $80,000.  The  first  president 
was  Z.  Dow  Creighton.  He  was  followed  by  Joseph  Law¬ 
rence,  a  resident  of  Wadley’s  Falls,  and  in  succession  by 
Hon.  William  B.  Small  and  Joseph  C.  Burley.  The  bank 
was  reorganized  in  1865  under  the  United  States  banking 
laws  and  became  a  national  bank.  At  its  incorporation  in 
1855  as  a  state  bank  Samuel  Abbot  Haley  was  chosen  its 
cashier,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1891,  at 
which  time  depositors  in  the  savings  bank  found  they  had 
lost  the  savings  of  years. 


INCIDENTS  AND  A  MAP 

In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
brations  were  of  much  consequence  in  Newmarket.  The 
day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of 
cannon,  the  persistent  explosion  of  fire  crackers  and  the 
use  of  other  noise  making  contraptions.  At  sunrise  the 
“horribles”  paraded  the  streets,  escorted  by  the  calli- 
thumpian  band.  At  ten  o’clock  the  parade  started  from 
the  Town  Hall  for  the  picnic  ground  on  Pigeon  Hill.  The 
fire  companies  in  uniform,  the  school  children  dressed  in 
white,  a  long  line  of  citizens  on  foot,  with  carryalls, 
chaises,  buggies  and  democrat  wagons  bringing  up  the 
rear,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  much  in  evidence.  This 
procession  was  escorted  by  the  Newmarket  Brass  Band, 
led  by  a  drum  major  of  superlative  and  spectacular  action, 
a  large,  heavily  whiskered  man,  who  wore  with  distinction 
his  resplendent  uniform  and  huge  bearskin  cap.  Leading 
his  marching  men  with  frequent  backward  dancing  steps 
while  spinning  his  ballcapped  staff  in  air  and  dexterously 
catching  it  in  time  to  martial  music,  he  was  the  observed 
of  all  observers. 

The  vehicles  were  left  in  the  open  pasture  where  the 
line  reformed  and  marched  up  the  winding  wooded  road  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Under  the  tall  pines  the  long  tables 
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were  spread,  gaily  trimmed  with  evergreens  and  summer 
flowers.  The  most  appreciated  decoration  was  the  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  cookies,  cakes,  doughnuts  and  pies  furnished 
by  the  generous  women  of  the  village,  and  supplemented  by 
lemonade  and  mead.  For  the  children  there  were  peanuts, 
juju  paste  and  sticks  of  striped  candy.  Ice  cream  was  an 
unheard  of  dainty. 

After  refreshments  the  ministers  and  town  orators 
held  forth.  Then  came  singing  by  the  children,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Gradually 
the  crowd  dispersed,  usually  hastened  by  a  thunder  shower. 

A  map  made  after  1817  and  before  1823  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  dwellings  along  the  main  road  from  Wentworth 
CheswelPs  to  Picked  Rock  Bridge.  The  Jesse  N.  Carpenter 
house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Wentworth  Ches- 
well.  There  was  no  other  house  on  that  side  of  the  road 
to  Moonlight  Bridge.  Pasture  land,  a  small  pond  by  the 
roadside,  a  thick  growth  of  birch,  young  pines,  highbush 
blueberries  and  tangled  vines  filled  the  intervening  space  to 
the  Piscassic  River.  Paul  Chapman  was  a  neighbor  to  the 
Cheswells.  His  house  is  still  standing  in  good  condition  at 
the  junction  of  the  Packers  Falls  and  Lee  Roads.  From 
this  point  extending  towards  the  village  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road  was  a  thick  grove  of  walnut  and  oak  trees  on 
the  estate  successively  owned  by  Colonel  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  heirs,  Benjamin  Mead,  Wentworth  Cheswell,  Benjamin 
Lovering,  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Company,  Dr.  George 
W.  Kittredge,  Charles  H.  Smith,  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
At  the  foot  of  the  brick  house  garden  was  the  home  of  J. 
Chapman.  Later  this  house  was  the  home  of  Hon.  Will¬ 
iam  B.  Small.  A  one-story  schoolhouse  stood  in  the  cor- 
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ner  of  the  present  primary  school  yard ;  a  small  store  stood 
beside  it.  Widow  Mead  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  ledge. 

In  former  shipbuilding  days  the  rope  walk  was  in 
operation  between  this  house  and  the  ledge.  The  rope 
walk  building  is  still  standing.  The  house  on  the  map 
marked  “Widow  Mead”  was  owned  then  or  a  year  later  by 
William  Tenney,  Esquire.  The  house  next  to  Widow  Mead's 
is  marked  “B.  Langley.”  This  was  later  the  Dr.  Folsom 
house.  On  that  side  of  the  main  street  there  was  no  other 
house  between  Widow  Mead’s  and  the  Branscomb  store  and 
house,  where  now  Brisson’s  store  and  the  Star  Theatre  is. 
N.  Gillis  was  the  nearest  neighbor  to  Branscomb.  On  what 
is  now  Chapel  Street,  not  far  from  the  main  road,  was  the 
home  of  Widow  Murray.  Then  came  Cram’s  shop,  the 
house  of  A.  W.  Doe,  many  years  later  the  Willey  Hotel,  and 
of  Betsy  Smith;  D.  Cram’s  house  and  shop  were  at  the 
roadside  near  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  his  nearest 
northerly  neighbor  was  Wiggin  Doe.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  main  road  the  Sias  farm  extended  from  Paul  Chapman’s 
field,  where  True  E.  Smith’s  house  stands,  to  and  including, 
the  Eben  Joy  place  now  owned  by  Joseph  H.  Sopel.  The 
last  of  the  Sias  family  in  Newmarket  were  two  sisters,  one 
of  them  blind.  They  lived  in  a  one-story  weatherworn 
cottage  where  the  Agent’s  house  is  now,  but  nearer  the 
road.  The  Sias  family  graves  are  near  Solon’s  Brook  on 
this  estate.  The  family  of  Daniel  Meader  lived  in  a  dwell¬ 
ing  the  counterpart  of  the  Sias  house  and  their  near  neigh¬ 
bor.  There  were  no  other  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  except  a  little  shop  owned  by  J.  Smart  on  the  site  of 
Griffin’s  hardware  store.  In  a  short  time  this  location  was 
to  acquire  the  name  of  Tenney’s  Corner.  The  next  house 
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was  J.  Doe’s  with  his  store  beside  it,  behind  the  present 
Town  Hall  on  the  old  River  Road.  Elm  Tree  Wharf  was 
next  to  Doe’s  store.  Then  came  G.  Cram’s  house  and  shop. 
The  saw  mill  of  Ebenezer  Smith  was  near  the  falls,  Wiggin 
Doe’s  house  at  top  of  the  hill. 

On  this  map,  made  before  1823,  the  old  fulling  mill, 
grist  mill,  saw  mill,  carpenter  shop,  the  Ben  Savage  house, 
the  houses  of  Wiggin  Doe  and  Pindar  and  the  locations  on 
Main  Street  above  mentioned  are  plainly  marked. 

Over  the  creek  on  what  is  now  Creighton  Street  there 
were  two  small  bridges  connecting  with  the  main  River 
Road.  A  house  and  store,  unnamed,  stood  near  the  second 
bridge;  then,  N.  Young’s  house  and  wharf.  Two  more 
wharves  are  indicated  on  the  map,  but  not  named. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  following  per¬ 
sons  were  engaged  in  business  on  Main  Street:  J.  S.  &  E. 
Bennett,  hardware,  wholesale  and  retail,  with  several  tin 
peddler  carts  on  the  road ;  John  S.  Bennett  of  this  firm  was 
noted  for  his  wit  and  good  nature  and  as  the  successful 
organizer  of  indecisive  voters;  Z.  Dow  Creighton,  groceries 
and  general  supplies;  John  M.  Towle,  general  store  and 
custom  tailor;  Nathan  H.  Harvey,  tailor  shop  and  grocery 
store;  John  Henry  Carter,  jewelry,  and  lending  library;  B. 
F.  Haley,  dry  goods,  afterwards  removed  to  his  tailor  shop, 
street  floor ;  B.  F.  Tuttle,  hotel. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  commencing  at  the 
ledge:  William  W.  Stackpole,  restaurant,  confectionery  and 
fancy  goods;  Mathes’  stone  store,  groceries;  Constantine 
B.  Mathes,  dry  goods ;  Joseph  R.  Doe,  for  many  years  tax 
collector  and  side  line  fish  dealer.  His  place  of  business 
was  under  the  stairs  leading  to  his  dwelling  house  close  by, 
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and  level  with  the  sidewalk.  He  was  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  of  all  delinquent  taxpayers.  “Pay  your  tax  or  go  to 
jail”  was  his  startling  and  oft-repeated  warning.  He  was 
an  honest  and  valuable  tax  collector.  Next  to  the  Joseph 
R.  Doe  house  was  the  Pendergast  drug  store.  In  the  next 
building  a  restaurant  was  kept  by  Charles  French,  who 
had  an  eagle  in  a  big  cage  on  his  side  piazza,  a  great 
attraction  for  school  children.  The  next  building  was 
William  Thompson’s  hardware  store;  then  a  little  back 
from  the  road  was  the  old  Furber  Tavern.  B.  F.  Haley’s 
tailor  shop  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets. 
What  was  formerly  the  old  Branscomb  Tavern  stood 
between  Haley’s  tailor  shop  and  the  boot  and  shoe  store  of 
William  and  George  French.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
same  building  was  the  millinery  store  of  Mrs.  Mary  Badger. 
She  brought  from  Boston  for  use  in  her  store  the  first  win¬ 
dow  screens  in  town.  They  were  of  thin  cloth  with  a  land¬ 
scape  printed  on  them.  One  could  see  out,  but  no  one  could 
look  in.  Beyond  Chapel  Street  was  the  brick  block  in 
which  was  a  drug  store  and  the  Newmarket  Bank,  Sam¬ 
uel  A.  and  B.  F.  Haley  occupied  the  next  building  as  a 
grocery  store.  Perley  W.  Tenney’s  variety  store  stood 
between  Haley’s  grocery  and  the  post  office,  Jonathan  Gar¬ 
land,  postmaster  for  many  years,  until  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  retire.  Next  to  the  post  office,  but  back  from  the 
road,  was  The  Washington  House,  a  popular  and  prosperous 
hotel,  conducted  by  Major  Henry  H.  Smith,  then  well  known 
as  a  horseman.  In  the  narrow  brick  building  was  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Wood’s  millinery  store.  David  and  Howard  Marston 
kept  a  shoe  store  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Central  Streets. 
Scattered  here  and  there  along  Main  Street  were  saloons  of 
no  benefit  to  the  town. 


THE  EIGHTEEN  SIXTIES 


For  many  years  after  the  Civil  War  what  might  be 
called  headquarters  were  maintained  for  each  political 
party.  The  Republicans  congregated  at  the  northerly  part 
of  Main  Street  under  favorable  conditions  and  popular 
leaders.  Naturally  the  Democrats  drifted  southerly  to  the 
capacious  store  of  J.  S.  &  E.  Bennett.  At  each  place  voters 
not  over  strong  in  party  allegiance  were  cordially  welcomed. 
Trading  votes  for  merchandise,  liquid  or  solid,  was  regular 
business  and  always  in  order.  Plans  for  town  meeting 
were  carefully  made.  Slight  chance  had  the  opposing 
party  to  capture  votes  already  bargained  for.  So  keen 
were  both  parties  to  secure  these  doubtful  voters  that 
before  election  day  dawned  each  one  was  anchored  and  kept 
afloat  under  the  care  of  a  reliable  pilot  until  all  votes  were 
cast  and  the  polls  closed. 

These  degenerate  voters,  like  the  old  army  of  tramps, 
seemed  to  have  been  an  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  Later 
laws  have  given  to  us  a  town  meeting  day  that  surely 
would  cause  an  old  time  Newmarket  voter  to  think  that 
the  “day  of  the  Lord”  had  come.  Not  a  “saloon”  in  town ! 
No  drunken  men  on  the  street!  Women  in  the  Town  Hall 
voting  with  the  men,  and  everything  orderly  and  quiet! 
“Say  not  that  the  former  times  were  better  than  these.” 

A  map  well  made,  but  without  date,  gives  a  good  idea 
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of  the  dwellings  along  Main  Street.  The  dwelling  house  of 
“Widow  Cheswell”  appears ;  so  we  know  the  map  was  made 
after  1817,  the  year  Wentworth  Cheswell  died.  It  has  the 
old  landmarks  at  the  Lower  Falls  and  along  the  road  as  it 
then  ran  by  the  wharves  at  the  riverside.  Therefore,  it 
must  have  been  made  before  1823  when  the  Manufacturing 
Company  began  building  activities  there.  This  map  was 
found  with  waste  papers  in  the  basement  of  a  public  build¬ 
ing  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  was  given  to  me  by  the 
person  who  rescued  it.  It  is  the  oldest  map  I  have  seen 
showing  so  much  of  Lamprey  River  Village.  Evidently 
it  was  drawn  for  use  in  a  petition  to  straighten  the  high¬ 
way  from  Picked  Rock  Bridge  to  Neal’s  Tavern,  changing 
it  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  Pine  Hill.  The  distance 
was  not  greatly  shortened. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  keep  well  within  the 
shadow  of  the  years  before  the  Civil  War.  If  I  have  not 
held  strictly  to  this  the  violations  have  been  trivial.  I 
hope  I  have  revived  memories  of  Old  Newmarket  in  the 
minds  of  old  residents  wherever  they  may  be.  To  repeat: 
“It  is  important  to  look  backward  as  well  as  forward.” 
Looking  forward  is  essential  to  success.  Looking  back¬ 
ward  we  may  estimate  values  and  benefit  by  experience. 

Sixty-six  years  ago  our  town  records  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  except  a  record  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John 
Moody,  three  town  warrants  relating  to  ship  yards,  and  a 
few  notes  about  the  Revolutionary  War. 

All  the  incidents  about  Newmarket  told  to  me  by 
people  who  were  old  when  I  was  young,  are  gathered  here; 
and  I  offer  them  as  a  mixed  lot  of  historical  berries  picked 
from  the  vines  of  forgotten  years. 


THE  END 
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